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RHODODENDRON—CAROLINIANUM 


Rhododendron on the grounds of Willis E. Fryer, Maptérville, Minn., 
which Mr. Fryer safates has been blooming each for nine years. 
Mr. Fryer has a Spécial way of protection w if very ive, 
even in the rigorous climate of southern Minnesota. (See page 291). 
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Rare and Expensive—or any variety in 


PEONIES 


Guaranteed small divisions at a price to fit the divisions. 
Price list folder sent Only to those who request it 


W. A. SISSON, Rosendale, Wisconsin 


LAST CALL! “7 i 














Stock Limited—Retail Only. 
dale State Bank. 
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Following are a few of the 


Very Best New Gladioli 









































which we can offer in superior healthy young stock : 
Red Blue 

Brilliant Rev. Ewbank 

Early Sunrise Rembrandt 

Fritjof Yellow 

Rubini 

Odin Germa 
White Golden Measure 

: Obelisque 

Diadeem Yellow Standard 

Imperator : 

Lene Graetz Violet 

White City Jacoba van Beieren 
Complete price list free on request 

J. HEEMSKERK a 
CARE P. VAN DEURSEN 
SASSENHEIM--HoLLAND | 
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Guaranteed Peonies 


is > will replace with three every All the newest European and Ameriean introductions 





Highest awards by American Peony Society. 
Highest awards by American Iris Society. 


Send your name for our next Movilla ts are unsurpassed for vigor and 
price list. freedom PP blooe 

oe Descriptive catalog compiled by James Boyd 
Peterson Nursery and John C. Wister—-30¢. Price list free. 


moceeene.m | | MOVILLA GARDENS 


HAVERFORD PENNSYLVANIA 


























GARDENERS’ OPPORTUNITY 


Considered by mai : 
best yellow Gladiolus in the world today. Unsurpassed for See announcement on page 
clearness and purity of color. 
Also the snow-white Carmen Sylva, the dainty X of the best garden tool 
Jenny Lind and many other winners, including some new F 
beautiss offered for the first time. obtainable, in connection 
Our new illustrated catalog will be ready early in Octo- z i ‘ 
ber. Send for it. We have also a wholesale list. with a subscription to THE 


Decorah Gladiolus Gardens FLOWER GROWER. 
Box 257 - - Decorah, Iowa 

















Bonnewitz Strong One-Eye Peony Divisions 


Will they grow ? When will they bloom ? 
Are they any good ? What will they look like? 
How large are the divisions? 

Don’t they ever have more than one eye? 
Will they be a success in my Peony Garden? 

















Seven very important —- to Boe ape who is interested in Peonies. Would you like to have 
these questions answered ? so, just one dollar and I will send, with planting instructions, two 
Sanarwns Strong One-Eye Peony Divisions, and each one will have its own name at- 
tac to it. 

If planted erg: ia instructions I will ex each of them, in four years, to be as large, as strong, 
one 8 as healthy as any o' four-year-old Peony plant in the world, even if the other plant costs ten times as 
much. 


I enjoy the ree | game so much that I hope to be selling Peonies twenty years from now, so I can well 
afford to wait three or four years for your real Peony order. In the meantime I will send you, several times a 
year, the current issue of my Garden Notes. 

Just send a dollar and I will pay the postage and send the Peony roots to you. 


LEE R. BONNEWITZ, South Washington Street, VAN WERT, Ohio 
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Richard Diener Co., Inc. 


Kentfield, Marin County, California 
Largest Growers of Petunia Seed on the Pacific Coast 








Petunias—“Diener’s Ruffled Monsters.” Seedlings in three-inch pots twelve weeks after sowing 


Diener’s Ruffled Monster Petunia Seed 


The largest and most beautiful Petunias in existence. Have taken first prize wherever exhibited. Plants in three- 
inch pots like those above sell at sight, as people just want them. The easiest and surest money-makers on the 
market. All seed which we send out is hand pollenized. Moreover climatic conditions here permit seed to be 
matured without a drop of rain falling in the pods. Hence our seed is strong, vigorous and sure germinating. 


Ruffled Monster Petunia Seed comes in the following colors : 


PINK, strong veined center, RED, VARIEGATED, WHITE, RED, with black ce1.ter. PALE LILAC PINK, large 
veined center. WHITE GIANT, pure white and of immense size. MIXED. 


FLESH PINK FRILLED (Pearl of Kentfield). This and the following varieties are somewhat smaller than the above. 
One of the most beautiful Petunias ever put out. 


PURPLE OR BLUE, WHITE%FRILLED (Dwarf). APPLE+BLOSSOM (Pink). 
Any of the above varieties, 50c. per pkg. 


Diener’s Pink Glory 


"The Greatest Novelty in Petunias for 1922 


Pure flame rose-pink without a trace of purple. Flowers measure from three to four inches in diamater. Plants 
grow to a height of twelye to"fifteen inches and are ow covered with flowers. This Petunia has created a 
great sensation all over the country this season. Seed, 50c. per pkg. 


Delphinium Vanderbilt Hybrids 


The best strain of nnial Larkspur in existence. In all colors from light to dark blue mixed. It is mildew- 
resistant and unexcelled for bedding and cut flowers. Seed, 50c. per pkg. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE of Gladioli, Petunias, Amaryllis, etc., will be ready first part of November. It will be free. 
Send in your name and we will add it to our mailing list. 





Originators and growers of the largest and finest Gladioli and Petunias in the world 


RICHARD DIENER CO., Inc. Kenttield, Marin County, California 
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GIANTS IN THE LAND 
The Finest Seedlings of the Dominion Race 


Wallace’s Irises received the highest awards in Great Britain this year, viz:—The Sherwood Cup and Gold Medal 
at Chelsea——Gold Medal and Special Congratulations at the R. H. S. Iris Siem-diieen Medal of the 
Iris Society for the best collection of 12 varieties at the R. H. S. Iris show. 


The finest of the Bliss and Hort seedlings are in our hands, and the demand this season for the grand novelties Bruno, Duk 
of Bedford, Swazi, Cardinal, Angelo, Ann Page and Hermione, has been so heavy that stocks for this season ore erac- 
tically cleared. We have, however, first class stocks of the outstanding varieties: Dominion, Citronella, Susan Bliss 
Lord of June, Asia and Prospero. > 


t@ Send for our unique publication, Jrises and Iris Gardens, now ready, post free on application. “S) 


R. Wallace & Co., Ltd, The Old Gardens, Tunbridge Wells, England 


W AN T E D | | Gladvista Gardens Gladioli | 


Mostly large, young, Ist year bulbs, 1 in. to 1% in. 


PARTNER IN FLORIST AND GLADIOLUS BUSINESS A Limited 30 Day Otter For October 

































Golden M © Ne TE SS 1.25 ‘ 
One hour from big city—good market Gold. tin. 195 Pride'Laneaster-—————-—-—-* 3p 
‘arm of 50 acres—20tillable. 10,000 feet 2,000 feet sash. 2-family oe * an ge ———-—-——-——- = 
At ht ition, hot water heat, running water. Large barn, 4 en, ha ii eer cn —— % 
garage, truck, tools, etc. No mortgage or indebtedness. : Wm. Kent, lin... 5.00 M. Foch (K) “errno 7 
Carnations and other cut flowers under eRe Se erwin Marie Kunderd, 1in......_ 5.00 Mrs. Dr. Norton 25 
as a specialty. Have stock of over ee Fern Kyle, 1 in.._.._.___. . 5.00 RL Sukh a a 20 
“Xxx : int in only best i  & eae 1.00 rimson Glow..........._. 
Want partner te tale full Charge becauee of shecntes ownkrship. Fe te s-—anmnan-—n- 1.00 Mary Pickford wonnnn-a----- 15 
Married man preferred. Must have ability as florist and a thorough Muriel NAS Ra > a  aeaeegpmmmamainay = 
knowledge of i growing and marketing; the foundations of a Ali ia. = 4 1 ote eo ene - -@ 
business man and a gentleman. Prigane “en ks eRe 2 <<... = 
D.. .nesaminesoguins ¢ ioddusdsnemdbasce « 
Write details in first letter and don’t over-estimate your ability. Owner Diener’s Am. Beauty_.-._ 1.00 1910 Rose. ORES 4 ME + 
will work in complete harmony with the right man. 


Gratis bulbs added in proportion to value rec’d. 


° Nad FLOWER GROWER, cium, N. Y. 
ADDRESS“ CVUEER” CE _— F.C. HORNBERGER - - Hamburg, N. Y. 


——— 
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%, 
to our friends, customers and customers-to-be, some extra fine™stock of many 
choice varieties in all sizes and bulblets: 
LOUISE, per-100, No. 1, $25.00; No. 2, $20.00; No. 3, $18.00; No. 4, $15.00; 
No. 5, $12.50; No. 6, $10.00. Bulblets, $8.00 per 1000. 
Le MARECHAL FOCH, per too, No. 1, $10.00; No. 2, $8.00; No. 3, $7.00; 
No. 4, $6.00; No. 5, $5.00; No. 6, $4.00. Bulblets, $3.00 per 1000. 
ALICE TIPLADY, per 100, No. 1, $10.00; No. 2, $8.00; No. 3, $7.00; No. 4, 
$6,00; No. 5, $5.00; No. 6, $4.00. Bulblets, $6.00 per 1000. 
GOLDEN MEASURE, per dozen, $10.00; No. 2, $9.00; No. 3, $8.00; No. 4, 
$7.00; No. 5, $6.00; No. 6, $5.00. Bulblets, $5.00 per 100. 
Our complete lists both wholesale and retail are now ready 
M. F. & C. C. WRIGHT 
Sturgis - - - Michigan 
B) 
Mae ie: Ps 
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; Wonderful New | 
‘Fringed or Lacinated } 
Gladiolus g 


The forerunner of another beautiful new SN 
Kunderd race or type. The variety “ Lacina- D 
tus” is a rapid multiplier, prolific seed pro- «4 
ducer, and slender, graceful spike of a fine » 
height. <4 

The color is a beautiful shade of old rose- K 
pink, 3 1-2 to 4 in. across when well grown, Y 
and the petals are very beautifully Fringed or ¢¢ 
Lacinated at the edges. ») 

“Lacinatus” will not be offered to the gen- 4 
eral public before 1925, but a few bulbs can D 
be spared this year to Gladiolus breeders. iL 





























St jean Wath thé pride ana Gak iA the <8 

hands of skillful breeders of this flower. C4 

PRICE EACH | | 

»> LACINATUS $1000.00 << 
| ‘4 

| ry 

Y Our 1923 Catalog Ss 
< will also have many other «4 
k New Introductions. Y 
\) 

a * 
; A. E. KUNDERD Uy, 
A) 

% Goshen; Indiana, U. S. A. ‘ 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF 
OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING PLANTS 
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A Peony Pilgrimage 


[Written expressly for The-Flower Grower] 


N two perfect days at the begin- 
ning of Summer,—June third 
and fourth,—Van Wert, Ohio, 
held its annual carnival of flow- 

ers in which the Peony reigned as 
queen. I had traveled across an ad- 
joining state, and together with hun- 
dreds of others from near and far paid 
court to these aristocratic beauties, and 
felt as did the Ethopian queen viewing 
the wonders of Solomon’s Kingdom, 
that the one-half had never been told. 


BY MARY EARLE HARDY 


famous gardens of France and Eng- 
land, where so many of our rarest 
Peonies have first appeared. He plans 
to import roots of the most desirable 
varieties not already in his possession, 
to the enriching of his collection in 
Van Wert. The Bonnewitz Garden 
covers seven acres and was an almost 
solid mass of colors, magnificent be- 
yond description. 

The second great Peony Garden is 


reveal a woman’s delicacy of taste and 
a woman’s touch. This garden, like 
the preceding, is filled with the rarest 
and best to be gathered from collec- 
tions old and new, and from wisest 
hybridizers. 

Quantities of unusual Japanese and 
single varieties add variety and charm 
to the three wonderful gardens of de- 
light. The colors of the numerous va- 
rieties out-rival description. Color- 


owned by L. J. Germann and is knowng charts are powerless, and even our 











Van Wert has three famous Peony 
gardens. But all the city has caught 
the “afflatus” and in whatever direc- 
tion we might look, was ablaze with the 
colors of rare and exquisite Peonies. 

The largest collection of these ele- 
gant floral creations is the property of 
Lee R. Bonnewitz, who is well known 
in Peony clubs and flower circles 
throughout the country. Begun as a 
pleasant pastime, his garden now has 
the proud distinction of ranking close 
to the famous Farr Peony Gardens of 
Wyomissing, Pennsylvania. Mr. Bonne- 
witz has been in Europe, visiting the 














View in the Bonnewitz Garden 


as “The Wahnfried Gardens.” It is 
more than a field of flowers. It is a 
place of rest and beautiful dreams, 
supplied with seats in the shadow of 
trees, drinking fountain, birdhouse, 
and sun-dial, and its proprietor’s de- 
light is to welcome visitors and to tell 
them the idyls of his favorite flowers. 
He says of his collection,—“‘We believe 
we have one of the best collections of 
rare and choice Peonies to be found in 
the world.” 

The third great garden belongs to 
a woman, Miss Anderson, and its wind- 
ing ways, each a surprise of beauty, 





elastic English language has no words 
that fit or explain the dazzling beauty, 
and brilliant or delicate tints of these 
aristocrats. 

In the midst of such displays one 
is fascinated to accepting the mytho- 
logical story which assures us that 
Peonies first grew on high Olympus. 
We are proud that great Homer en- 
shrined them in his song, and pleased 
to find their name harks back to 

“Ages nearer the beginning 

When the gods were more familiar.” 
But for the Peonies, Paen, the great 
physician of the gods, would be unre- 
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membered. It was he who assuaged 
the pain in wounded Pluto by using 
the root of this “gallant herb of the 
sun” in days of ancient Troy: And 




















Mons. Martin Cahuzac 


when jealous Aesculapius would have 
slain him as his rival, Pluto in grati- 
tude ‘saved him from the fate of mor- 
tals’ by changing him into the plant 
whose name still keeps his memory 
green, and ‘which every year sings 
peans in his praise. 

It is a wise thing for Peony con- 
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each particular variety, while often a 
surprise, serves also as an additional 














Estafette 


attraction. Some have the sweetness 
of Lilies,—others of the Rose, or Vio- 
let, or Heliotrope,—while here and 
there we detect the tang that was in 
the breath of their forebears. 





— 








Vista in Wahnfried Gardens 


noisseurs to visit such grounds at 
flowering time and make their selec- 
tions more satisfactorily than is pos- 

















Ginette 
sible when choosing from cataiogues 


alone. Nevertheless in the midst -of 
such a wealth of unrivaled bloom one 
grows bewildered. Every flower has 
its peculiar charm. The fragrance of 


If plants have intelligence and vi- 
sions of perfection to be attained, as 
Royal Dixon’ would. have us believe, 
what -dreams. of beauty must have 
swelled the buds and sent “red blood” 
into the facés of the “Pinies” of our 
childhood; and what a parable we read 
in the royal line-—‘“with care and 
training under the -best conditions, 
unto what may a human soul attain?” 

Among the bewildering Whites,— 
Jubilee, with flowers ten inches across, 
stands near the front, and is every- 
where a favorite. Le Cygne, (the 
swan), with snowy petals -incurving 
and suggesting the rounded breast of 
that king of water-birds, is unusual 
and elegant. Midsummer Night's 
Dream is truly a dream of loveliness; 
its satin white touched with threads 
of gold. None wins more hearts than 
does the beautiful Marie Jacquin,— 
pure and chaste—a perfect copy of the 
Water Lily, with its crown of golden 
stamens. Delicate rose, mauve-pink, 
and pink soft as the flush on a baby’s 
cheek are La France and President 
Wilson, Infant de Nancy, and Thérése. 
But why attempt an enumeration of 
the best when each one is superb. 
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Peony Blight 


ITS NATURE AND HOW TO DEAL WITH IT 
SUCCESSFULLY 


Peony blight (Botrytis peoniae Oud.) 
has caused seriops loss to Peony growers 
in several of the northeastern states, in- 
cluding Maryland and Pennsylvania, ac- 
cording to the Pennsylvania Bureau of 
Plant Industry. It infects stems, leaves 
and buds and is first noticed as a rot on 
the stem, causing them to wilt when four 
to eight inches high. 

When young buds are attacked they 
turn black and dry up and this phase 
is called “bud blast.” Larger buds when 
attacked turn brown and fail to open. If 
cut open the interior is found to be a de- 
cayed mass. This is spoken of as “bud 
rot.” Opening flowers are attacked in 
the same manner. 

Attacks on the leaves take the form 
of large circular, purple blotches which 
later turn brown. 

Shoots are often attacked below ground 
and girdled so that they wilt and die. 
In the pith of such dead stalks there 
often occur small black pellets of the size 
of a wheat grain or larger. These fun- 
gus bodies serve to carry the fungus over 
Winter. 

The control of Peony blight is rather 
difficult under the best circumstances and 
if the season is wet or there is much 
og weather checking it is more diffi- 
cult. 

The first essential in the eradication 
is a clean garden. All old leaves, dead 
stalks and stubble right down to the per- 
manent live root stalk should be taken 
away and burned in late Fall. Some 
growers believe that a layer of clean sand 
over the crown helps to prevent the 
spread of the disease. 

Never use fresh manure about the 
plants; use only well rotted compost or 
commercial fertilizers. 

Watch the growing plant carefully. A 
daily inspection is really necessary, and 
if the disease appears in any part of the 
plant remove and burn at once all in- 
fected parts; all old flowers likewise 
should be destroyed. 

Spraying with Bordeaux mixture will 
help to hold the disease in check. Make 
the first application shortly after the 
leaves appear above ground, and repeat 
at frequent intervals. 


A Dangerous Friend to the Peony 


In the February, 1922, issue of THE 
FLOWER.GROWER, on page 31, we read, 
“Ants are friends, not enemies.of the 
Peony grower.” 

Knowing the writer’s familiarity 
with the modern Peony makes one 
want to shout Amen to any statement 
she might make regarding it, but in 
this case unfortunately Ants on the 
Peony buds are no more friendly to 
man than are Ants in the pantry; and 
they are present in both places on one 
and the same mission, viz: To steal. 
Let them rob, says one; All well, if 
only they come with clean feet, but as 
the House Fly carries to man the 
deadly typhoid, so does the Ant carry 
to the Peony an equally deadly enemy, 
the American Botrytis (cluster) 
Blight, the spores of which, in the 
presence of sufficient moisture, germi- 
nate and infest in succession and de- 
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stroy, the stem, (stem rot), bud, (bud 
rot), and leaf, (leaf blight). 

That the Ants do so carry, is more 
than conjecture for the matter has 
been carefully tested by capturing 
Ants on diseased plants and letting 
them walk over the surface of sterile 
Agar on which was then obtained pure 
cultures of the Botrytis. 

To growers having sufficient plant- 
ing space the disease offers little 
worry, for they can move their plants 
at pleasure, but to those of us whose 
ground area is limited, and who must 
use over and over again the same plot, 
the danger is one to be reckoned with. 

It is indeed good, as the article 
states, to take time to study the ant 
as it herds its Aphis cows, but after 
considering her ways and growing 
wise it is better to capture a few Lady 
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Bugs, slip them through the pasture 
bars and see what healthy Lady Bugs 
can do. 

I would not say that Ants are the 
only carriers of the blight (for they 
probably are not) and-I am willing to 
admit that in their proper place they 
are friends of man, but I do insist 
that that proper place is not on the 
stems and buds of the modern Herba- 
ceous Peony. Swat the Ant. 

J. H. NEELEY 


Note by the Editor: 


It is suggested that clean culture throughout 
the season will not allow the Ants to work much 
on Peonies. Where one has but a few Peonies, 
necessarily they may be near grass land; but if 
the Peony is planted in the garden with other 
flowers, and the ground kept stirred at intervals 
throughout the growing season, the Ant is not 
likely to de much work on Peonies. The Ant 
does not work where he is disturbed, but prefers 
a place where he can have everything all his 
own way. 


Ruminations of An Amateur Peony Grower 
BY GEORGE WM. VEDITZ 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


I WAS about to quote in connection 
with Peonies one of the most hack- 
neyed phrases in the English lan- 
guage. This phrase had to do with 
the making of many books. Could it 
be applied to the making of Peonies? 

Recently Professor A. P. Saunders, 
the Secretary of the American Peony 
Society, was so kind as to send me in 
response to my request a copy of Bulle- 
tine No. 14, the so-called Symposium 
Number. This bulletin has found me 
an avid student, and in many respects 
it seems to me the most important 
contribution yet made to Peony litera- 
ture. Every Peony enthusiast should 
have a copy—and pay for it.- I have 
not as yet paid for mine directly as J 
offered to and wished to, but I shall 
do so indirectly by sending before the 
next meeting the requisite five dollars 
to Prof. Saunders with a request for 
the privilege of membership in the 
society. Any one who is willing to pay 
this amount for a fine Peony root— 
and there should be ten thousand such 
in the United States—should be will- 
ing to pay this initiation and member- 
ship fee. 

En passant, though there has of 
course been reference to this Bulletin 
No. 14, there has not to my knowledge 
been the extended mention and discus- 
sion it deserves. Nor does Prof. 
Saunders’ work in compiling the sym- 
posium seem to have received the en- 
comium it richly merits. I have in 
my time had to do with the computa- 
tion of averages in various connec- 
tions, principally with poultry shows 
—I happen to be a poultryman and 
squabgrower by occupation—but I 
have never had a task of the kind that 
would have come within a thousand 
miles of the wearisome but faithfully 
executed stent ao which Prof. Saun- 
ders gave his mind and time. I for 
one wish to express my grateful ap- 
Even though as yet not a 


member of the Society, this sym- 
posium number has been of the great- 
est value to me in the study of Peonies 
in the abstract, and will continue so 
until it is superseded by one of later 
date and larger vote and prepared with 
the same painstaking exactitude as 
was No. 14. 

I would here with the utmost diffi- 
dence venture a couple of questions 
and a suggestion: How was the rating 
given by each individual voter to each 
individual variety determined? Why, 
for instance, should he rate Le Cygne 
as perfect vith a mark of ten, and 
Baroness Schroeder a little less than 
perfect with one of nine? In other 
words what was the scale of points? 
Would it not be well in future sympo- 
sium bulletins to explain this standard 
or scale of rating by the individual 
voter so that the uninitiated layman 
like myself might read and under- 
stand? Catalogue publishers might 
give a paragraph to this scale of 
points, so many points for color, so 
many for shape and so on and thus 
help educate the public. 

The symposium affords very inter- 
esting, and at times surprising data. 
As is generally known a similar sym- 
posium was compiled in 1919. In this 
symposium forty-five total votes were 
recorded. In.that of 1921 eighty-four 
lists in all were returned. This does 
not mean that every variety listed in 
Prof. Saunders’ questionnaire was 
voted upon. Some varieties received 
no votes at all, some only one, some 
two, some three, and so on. In other 
words, many of the members voting 
possessed no acquaintance with these 
varieties and therefore were not in a 
position to record judgment of their 
excellence or want of excellence. 

One of the outstanding surprises af- 
forded by the two symposiums is the 
stability of opinion indicated in many 
cases. Thus Felix Crousse with thirty- 
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four votes in No. 1 had an average of 
8.3 and with seventy-five votes in No. 


~ 2, an average of 8.4. Avalanche with 


twenty-three and fifty-six votes re- 
spectively, was rated at 8.8 and 8.7. 
Lady Alexandra Duff with twenty and 
forty-nine votes received 9.3 and 9.1. 
Madam Emile Galle figured on thirty- 
two lists in 1919 and sixty-five in 
1921, receiving a rating of 8.5 in each 
case. But the most surprising in- 
stance of all is Festiva Maxima. With 
forty votes in 1919 and eighty-four in 
1921, the rating remained unchanged, 
the extremely high mark of 9.3 being 
recorded. 

And Festiva Maxima leads them all 
when it comes to popularity. It re- 
ceived forty out of forty-five votes in 
the first symposium and was named in 
every one of the eighty-four lists of 
the 1921 symposium, thus giving it 
the unprecedented and unapproached 
rating of 100% for popularity. The 
explanation is of course easy. Known 
since 1851 it is one of the oldest of all 
distinct Peony varieties. It has been 
widely propagated. Its beauty is 
everywhere acknowledged, no less 
than thirty-one of the eighty-four 
voters’ ranking it as absolutely perfect 
with a mark of ten. Moreover, it is 
one of the very lowest priced Peonies 
grown, and taking all these factors 
into consideration, there is no excuse 
whatever for a single lawn or garden 
throughout the whole United States 
being without a sample of this splen- 
did embodimeat of floral beauty. In 
fact, regardeJ in the abstract, Festiva 
Maxima may be pronounced the great- 
est and most desirable all-around 
Peony in existence. Festiva Maxima 
comes well by its name. 

Time may bring others to the fore 
to dispute its supremacy—Therese, 
M. Jules Elie, and Baroness Schroeder 
are well on the way—but as long as its 
low price places it within everybody’s 
reach, Festiva Maxima must continue 
to lead the van. 

Prof. Saunders’ list of tabulated re- 
turns, gives the names of 685 varieties. 
Another list of 196 varieties received 
no votes at all. It might be assumed 
that there are not less than 900 dis- 
tinct varieties of Peonies recorded in 
the Secretary’s books. I have seen it 
stated somewhere that there are two 
thousand! 

The number is appalling! 

If I remember correctly a prominent 
Peony grower not long ago claimed 
that he had 800 varieties of Peonies 
in his garden. About the same time 
that I read this statement I happened 
one early June afternoon to go down 
town on foot instead of riding as usual 
and chanced upon a modest front lawn 
adorned on one side by three magnif- 
icent Peony plants. Two were in 
bloom, one white the other red, and 
from knowledge picked up later I now 
know that they were Festiva Maxima 
and Felix Crousse. I stopped and 
asked the owner, who was sprinkling 
the lawn at the time, the names of 
the flowers. As I happened to be 
stone deaf, not having heard a sound 
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for fifty years, I asked my new friend 
to write his answer. “Why, they are 
Pinies,” he wrote. “Yes, but what 
kind of Peonies?” “Sure, they are 
just Pinies, nothing else.” Had I told 
this gentleman that there were at 
least 800 different kinds of “Pinies,” 
he would have thought that I was 
rhapsodizing, or to quote his own ver- 
nacular, was “bug house.” Neverthe- 
less his “Pinies” were the floral pets 
of the household. They were care- 
fully tended as I could see during sev- 
eral later pilgrimages past the place. 
And by the merest chance he had two 
splendid varieties at that, calculated 
to make any one feel proud. Out of 
curiosity I walked several blocks along 
the same street to see if I should find 
more Peonies, but though there were 
Roses, Dahlias, Hollyhocks, Petunias 
in profusion, though not in bloom, 
there were no more Peonies. I might 
add that these Peonies were the first 
and have so far been the only ones I 
have seen besides the three or four 
blooms in my own garden. Better luck 
next June. 

What the public needs is more Peony 
education. 

But reverting to those 800 Peonies 
mentioned above I am ready to wager 
that if a bloom from each were cut, 
placed within an immense hat and 
shuffled as at a drawing of a lottery, 
and then taken out one by one, the 
owner would not be able to give the 
names of more than one-fourth of 
them from looking at them alone, if 
that many. There would be no name 
labels to jog one’s memory. He might 
recognize Therese, the queen of the 
pinks, M. Jules Elie, M. Martin Ca- 
huzac, Karl Rosenfield, Solange, Ava- 
lanche, Festiva Maxima with its flecks 
of crimson, Le Cygne from its snowy 
whiteness and perfect shape, and a 
few others because of peculiarity of 
form, combined with color, but in the 
vast majority of cases he would be 
stumped. That is my guess. I know 
of one man, a professional gardener, 
in charge of a garden with one thou- 
sand Peony plants set out who was 
positive about the names of only three, 
and guessed at the names of three 
others. They were all staked as either 
“white” or “red” or “pink.” These 
plants were set out five years ago, and 
were offered me at $5.00 the dozen. 
As a gamble I bought two dozen, im- 
mense clumps that I divided into forty- 
two before planting. I am confident, 
judging from the foliage and thrifty 
stems that at least four of these 
clumps were Festiva Mazimas, and as 
many more I guessed to be Felix 
Crousse as the gardener assured me 
that they were red, and four more I 
have reason to believe to be specimens 
of Andre Lauries. What the others 
are I have not the remotest idea. It 
will be a merry and fascinating game 
to sleuth out their identity next June, 
provided they bloom. For the present 
they are like the seeds that the little girl 
planted for squash, but that sprouted 
as cabbage and later grew into cucum- 
bers. Nous verrons, we shall see. 
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But to return to Bulletin No. 14, 
Prof. Saunders and the officers of the 
Society make it plain that there are 
too many. varieties of Peonies, and 
that a majority should be scrapped. 
The 196 receiving no or at best one or 
two votes, only, are thus recommended 
for oblivion. Quite a number among 
the 685 that are in the tabulated list 
and that have received a low rating 
with only a few friends voting in their 
behalf, are also marked for the dis- 
card. This is as it should be. My 
friend of the “Pinies” was happy with 
three. The rank and file Peony lover 
who cannot be content with about a 
dozen, does not exist, and compara- 
tively few American gardens have 
room for more. The trend of public 
sentiment is markedly in the direction 
of fewer varieties of high excellence. 
The Peterson Nurseries list only fifty- 
four varieties, Henry . Cooper 
seventy-three, the Rosenfield Gardens 
ninety. But these are the cream of the 
cream. In the Peterson list only seven 
have a rating under eighty and over 
seventy and in Mr. Cooper’s only 
eleven. 

So far the efforts of Peony origina- 
tors have been very much haphazard. 
Pollination was left to chance—to 
bees and butterflies and winds. The 
resulting Peonies were classed as red, 
pink or white as to color; bomb, crown 
or rose as to shape; and as early, mid- 
season or late, as to blooming time. 
Perhaps one in fifty thousand seed- 
lings gave a variety at all deserving 
fostering and propagation. 

I venture to suggest that the next 
great aim of Peony producers should 
be to produce varieties that should 
have a blooming period two or three 
times as long as that usually allotted 
the Peony by unassisted nature. 

Prof. A. C. Beal, of Cornell, assured 
me it could not be done. I am but . 
layman, but I have a layman’s obsti- 
nacy. I believe it can be done. 

Our grandmothers never dreamed of 
serving fresh-picked Strawberries at 
Thanksgiving. I have dorie so. Only 
last Summer friends of ours from way 
down east went into ecstacies over 
berries we served them during August 
and September. The everbearing 
Strawberry and Raspberry do violence 
to the habit of the plants we knew less 
than a score of years ago, but they 
are now an established fact. 

Why not the same with Peonies? 

Hand pollenation would be a neces- 
sary condition of success. Very early 
varieties might be crossed on midsea- 
son and the result on very late ones of 
the same color and type of shape, and 
possessing a high rating. Failure 
must undoubtedly be the result of 
many of these combinations, but the 
right solution of the problem may yet 
be found. It is generally known that 
Luther Burbank’s splendid successes 
were based upon tens of thousands of 
combinations and experiments. In 
fact I at one time thought of present- 
ing this long-season Peony problem to 
Mr. Burbank, but the experiments 
would necessarily have to cover a score 
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of years, or even longer, and Burbank, 
who is one of those few citizens of the 
world who deserve the old salutation, 
Oh king, live forever! is well past his 
seventh decade. 

.A Peony grower who succeeds in 
producing a fine variety that will 
bloom from Memorial Day to July 
Fourth or even Labor Day or. until 
frost, will be more deserving of the 
laurel wreath than were he to be the 
originator of a ninety-nine per cent 
clear golden yellow variety, which now 
seems to be the goal of our Lemoines. 
Brands and Rosenfields. 


To Dunmovin 


THE PEONY GARDENS OF 
MR. HENRY 8S. COOPER 


Joys of June-time fill your garden— 
Making it a peaceful Arden, 

Full of wonder, glorious, fair. 

Peonies white or dawn-pink, swaying, 
Or their ruby tints arraying, 

Fill eack nook with beauty rare. 


Not as tropic perfume, weaving 
Spells intoxicant, deceiving 

Weary hearts with phantasies- 

But with balm most pure and healing 
Comes the Peonies’ breath, revealing 
Strains like soothing melodies. 


Butterflies are buccaneering 

With their nectar, and endearing 
Hummingbirds come joining them; 
Birds and hees among them resting; 
All their precious sweets are testing, 
Swinging low from stem to stem. 


Pentecostal peace descending, 

With the Peonies’ fragrance blending, 
Fills your garden, breathing Love. 
As the dove of peace from heaven, 
So each flower culled and given 
Brings a message from above. 


CLARA CATHERINE PRINCE 


Late Peonies 


If Newton J. Peck will send for 
list of Lewis Seedlings as advertised on 
another page of THE FLOWER GROWER he 
will find description of some fine late 
Peonies. They make beauty spots in my 
Peony grounds after several hundred 
other varieties have dropped their petals. 


Mrs. JoHN M.. Lewis 


Purchasers of Peony divisions or 
Peony plants from several different 
growers, soon discover the fact that 
there is a vast difference in the size 
and value of divisions of plants sent 
out. In other words, sometimes the 
price paid has little relation to what 
one actually gets. It is much more 
difficult to ‘standardize Peony plants, 
roots, or divisions, than it is Gladiolus 
bulbs. The lesson is clear that prices 
should not be considered too strongly 
in placing orders, but rather the source 
of supply, and the quality and size of 
stock which has been furnished «a or- 
ders from former years. 

Not onlv is there a vast difference in 
the size and quality of ts, but some 
growers are careless in their methods 
of packing, and stock is damaged in 
transit. 


————— oe 
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[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


Attractive Back Yard Plantings 


From the door of her log house the 
pioneer woman looked out upon the 
little open space between the house and 
the blazed tree opposite, in earnest 
contemplation. Beauty and brightness 
of plant life appealed to her, but dan- 
gers of the forest and the arduous 
duties of her household prevented the 
full enjoyment of them, and it was 
with speculative eyes that she viewed 
the plot with the idea in mind of 
bringing plants and shrubs from the 
surrounding forest to the home plot 
for planting and enjoyment. 

Perhaps upon the return of the 
pioneer man from his patch of corn 
in the clearing, or his hunting trip in 
the forest, she, with shining eyes, un- 
folded her plans for future improve- 











This planting is only one of the many beau- 
tiful ones on the grounds of Mrs. S. M. 


Antisdale, of Cleveland, to whom I am 
indebted for the photo and information. 


ment: How she would bring additional 
Ferns to plant on the slope at the side 
of the path from the trail to the rear 
of the house; how she knew of wild 
flowers galore, and of blooming vines 
and shrubby Honeysuckles; and 
wouldn’t a thicket of wild Roses be a 
joy? To all of which he (perhaps) 
assented with the thought “she’ll be 
more contented” and (perhaps) the 
remark,—with a gleam of admiration 
—that Roses were already blooming on 
her cheek. Then (perhaps) she pret- 
tily commanded that rubbishy-look- 
ing things be kept away from the little 
open space, and possibly that was the 
how of why the back yard became the 
storing place for such things. 





The above may be only supposition 
but we do know that many pioneer 
women living close to nature, possessed 
or developed a marvelous faculty for 
artistic cad harthonious plantings of 
plants and shrubs, and while the aver- 
age back yard is still the storage place 
for much unnecessary rubbish, neat 





little plantings or plain lawns are be- 
ginning to take the place and will ere 
long, we hope, become the rule rather 
than the exception. 

The illustration shows an excep- 
tionally decorative as well as useful 
planting of a space back of a garage. 
The tall shrub in the left background 
is a Syringa, in front of which is a 
large English Currant, so well grown 
that, with its large heart-shaped leaves 
and purplish black fruit, it rivals the 
finest of ornamental shrubs. In the 
middle background Lycium (Bar- 
barum) trained over wire netting 
hides a neighbor’s chicken house, its 
delicate lavender blooms and scarlet 
fruits make the screen a thing of 
beauty and a joy long into the early 
Winter; and the Rhubarb gives an at- 
tractive finish as a low border. The 
foreground is planted to Gladiolus 
bulblets and the strong growth of Le 
Marechal Foch may be noted by the 
large bloom from these bulblets. Its 
earliness may also be noted, coming 
into bloom at the same time as the 
Primulinus Hybrids on the opposite 
side. At the right is a border of 
Stock, the seed coming from the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane. A strong growth, 
but being planted late the flowers are 
yet to bloom. 

Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN 





The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 


PIO 
“~aueeennooneneneesenennnty 





Recently in passing through a ceme- 
tery I paused before a huge and lofty 
monument and observed these words 
carved in large, bold letters near the 
bottom, “Gone, but Not Forgotten.” 
There was no visible sign, however, 
that anybody had given the premises 
any attention in years. 

Only a short distance away, and al- 
most within the shadow of the tower- 
ing shaft of granite, I noticed a mod- 
est little stone, bearing no other in- 
scription than the name and simple 
record of the birth and death of her 
whose resting place it marked, but 
flowers blooming on the grave pro- 
claimed the fact that here a mother 
was not forgotten far more convinc- 
ingly than empty words chiseled deep 
in adamantine rock. 





I know a woman who enjoys poor 
health. She likes to feel badly so well 
that she boasts of her ailments on 
every occasion. Something is eter- 
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nally wrong with her spine or her liver 
cr some other part of her anatomy. 
Although the woman is not musical, 
every conversation becomes at once an 
“organ recital.” “I can’t sleep;” “I 
ache here;” “I have a pain there;” “I 
this;” “I that.” She seems to suffer 
everywhere except her “I’s.” I might 
say she has capital I’s. I do wish this 
dear, sad sister had a garden and a 
will to work in- it so that she could 
forget her imaginarv troubles. 





Did you ever reflect on the fact that 
the success of almost every action is 
measured by the satisfaction it gives 
to others? We do not live for our- 
selves alone, and we do not select our 
station. The world will finally place us 
where we belong, but nevertheless, it 
is the decisions we make that affect 
our destinies. 


“That credulity which has faith in 
goodness is a sign of goodness.” So 
runs an old maxim that appeared in 
one of my school books and which has 
“stuck” in my memory ever since. An 
honest man is not half so afraid of be- 
ing cheated as a dishonest one. Some- 
one has said, “Better have your trust 
betrayed than lose vour trust in men.” 





The gardener, more than most any- 
one else must exercise faith. That the 
seed or plant will grow; if bought, that 
his stock be true; that weather condi- 
tions will favor growth, ete. There 
are so many chances for failure and 
disappointment, and yet we seldom ex- 
pect anything but success. 





The only enjoyment some people get 
out of their work is the pleasure it 
gives them to complain about it. 


The Glad Philosopher was out at a 
little gathering one evening when a 
discussion of horticultural subjects 
brought out the statement from one of 
the lay brethren present that he knew 
a man who had crossed the Sweet Pea 
on the Tuberose and had produced a 
new hybrid flower of great beauty and 
rare fragrance. Shades of Linnaeus! 
Even the great Burbank is here out- 
done. 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 


Bailey’s Cyclopedia 

This monumental work contains 
twenty-four colored plates, ninety-six 
full page half-tones, and more than 4,- 
000 engravings which serve as guides 
to the text. A set of these books has 
been in the Editor’s possession, and a 
source of constant reference since the 
first edition. It may be said that these 
six volumes will take the place of a 
whole bookcase of books on floricul- 
ture, and horticulture in general. A 
prospectus is now ready for those who 
want a better description. 

No gardener, whether interested in 
flowers, fruits or vegetables, should be 
without Bailey’s Cyclopedia. If you 
can’t buy it now, figure on buying it 
at some future time. 
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“ He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER 





Seedlings 

In attending the flower shows one is impressed with 
the large number of new seedlings which are shown. This 
applies particularly to the Gladiolus shows, with which the 
Editor is most familiar, but doubtless also applies to other 
flower shows as well. 

Without wishing to discourage the patient, conscien- 
tious, thorough and enterprising hybridizer, a word of cau- 
tion and a fair statement of the situation cannot be amiss. 
There are two outstanding points worth considering: 

First :—Breeders are, many of them, small amateurs: 
Indeed so small that they have not anything like a fair 
representation of the world’s best in their gardens. The 
meaning of this is that they cannot understandingly judge 
their own product because they have not the stock of other 
growers for proper comparison. 

Second:—From the fact that many hybridizers are 
growing in a very small way, they have intense garden cul- 
ture under which to grow their seedlings. This means 
that they make a growth, in size especially, that cannot 
be duplicated in field culture; and if specimens of individual 
bloom which are produced under high garden culture, are 
used in judging, the seedling may prove disappointing 
when grown under commercial conditions. 

No hybridizer is justified in wasting time on seedlings 
which are no better than others of a similar character al- 
ready introduced to commerce. The number of named 
varieties is already so great as to be confusing if, indeed, 
not almost demoralizing. 

And‘a word of caution may also likewise be dropped to 
the would-be investor in new seedlings: Don’t invest heav- 
ily in new things until you have a chance to grow them 
for two years at least in your test plot and under your 
own conditions, and alongside your present favorites. If 
you buy in quantity from samples grown elsewhere under 
extremely high culture you may be disappointed in the re- 
sult of your investment. 

What is said above is not to discourage the production 
of new varieties of merit, but to discourage putting on 
the market seedlings which have comparatively little merit, 
and perhaps are no better, if as good, as varieties which are 
already known to commerce. 
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Save the Autumn. Leaves 


We have before called attention to the fact that there 
is a great waste of fertility in Autumn leaves, which are 
collected in the cities and towns, and ruthlessly hauled to 
the suburbs and dumped on a vacant lot or in a low piece 
of ground. This is an economic crime which ought to be 
stopped, and our urban people who see such wastes may 
accomplish a good work by taking the matter up with the 
proper authorities, and instead of the leaves being wasted, 
have them made into a compost which will give the best 
kind of manure for garden soils either for the growth of 
vegetables or flowers. 

Forest leaves of all sorts are very rich in the chemical 
elements needed by plants, and rotted leaves or leaf mould 
is one of the oldest and best fertilizers used by gardeners. 
Not only does it add fertility, but it gives a correct me- 
chanical condition of the soil which is ideal for the growth 
of vegetation. Even the poorest soils will show much im- 
provement very promptly if Autumn leaves are spaded 
freely into the ground in the Fall. 

Those of our readers who rake up leaves in the Fall 
should see that they are made into a compost or if this is 
not practicable, or the quantity is not sufficient to warrant, 
they may at least be spread on the garden. The best com- 
post is made by building up in alternate layers leaves and 
sods, or wastes of various kinds from the garden. If stable 
manures are available these also may be added in alternate 
layers with the other materials. It is desirable to add one 
hundred to two hundred pounds of ground limestone to 
each ton of stable manure or sods. Well composted ma- 
terials mixed with an equal quantity of earth gives a good 
potting soil for house plants or for use on flower beds. 

The slogan of the future will be “save the wastes,” and 
surely here is a fine place to begin. Forest leaves should 
be collected wherever possible, and leaves from trees along 
the street should always be saved by the thrifty gardener. 
No other material is as good a fertilizer for many purposes. 

MADISON COOPER 





“The Times are Out of Joint” 


Some seem to think that “the times are out of joint,” 
but the times are only the logical result of conditions, and 
there will be no improvement until the conditions are 
changed, and until the crime of war is expiated. This is 
a rather indirect way of putting it; but this country (and 
it might be said perhaps of ail countries), is suffering from 
the wounds of war. Such wounds can only be healed by 
time. Calling conferences, adopting slogans and blowing 
about it generally, will do little or nothing toward a cure. 
Hard work and plenty of it, with economy and thrift, is 
the only absolutely sure way out of our present difficulty. 

The American peopie need not think that because this 
country has the greatest accumulation of gold, that it re- 
lieves them of the responsibility; nor does it relieve them 
from the necessity of an honest endeavor to do scmething 
for themselves and the world at large. 

We need not look for a sudden resumption of business 
activities. Statisticians and economists who ought to 
know, and the most farsighted financiers and business 
men, tell us that it will take years before this country gets 
back to what our President is pleased to call normalcy, 
meaning simply stable conditions. But really this ex- 
pression means nothing, anyway, as it is only by compari- 
son that such an expression has value. It is not at all 
likely that conditions which will prevail within the next 
fifteen or twenty years will be comparable with any similar 
period in the past history of this country. 

The sooner our people get their ideas “down to hard- 
pan” and buckle in and WORK the better it will be for all 
concerned. MADISON COOPER 
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Home Heating 


The coming Winter will doubtless be one of short fuel 
supply, and all sorts of schemes will be put before the 
American public, which claim and promise to make a great 
fuel saving. Don’t let modern advertising fool you into 
believing that you could heat a big house with a littie fuel. 
Heat units, known to engineers as British Thermal Units, 
(B. T. Us.) are just as fixed in their behavior as any 
natural jaw can be. Any method of heating, no matter 
how simple, which does not waste too much heat in the 
smoke flue (chimney gases) and which will give reasonably 
perfect combustion, will be as efficient as the most compli- 
cated and expensive. A heater of any kind placed in a 
cellar or basement where much of the heat is lost, so far as 
effective house heating is concerned, is not economical, but 
most houses are fitted that way. The combustion furnace 
of any heater for greatest economy, shouid preferably be 
within the space to be heated. 

This is not a scientific treatise on heating, but only a 
caution to the purchaser of Heating apparatus and.a warn- 
ing that it takes about so many B. T. Us. to do a certain 
piece of heating, and this fact cannot be successfully con- 
tradicted by all of the sales arguments that may be used. 
When the salesman claims that his system of heating will 
only take half as much fuel as another it is safe to say 
that he does not know his own business, or is making mis- 
representations. 

Exposure of wall surface and especially glass exposure 
in one thickness. only of glass, is what determines the 
amount of heat required, for the most part; although air 
leakage, the opening of doors, ventilation, etc., all enter 
the problem. The well built house necessarily is more eco- 
nomical to heat than a poorly built one, but if you have 
great window exposure and have no outside or storm win- 
dows and doors, don’t expect that any system of heating 
will give you a low fuel bill. 

MADISSN COOPER 


Grading Varieties by Score Card 


There seems to be a tendency on the part of those who 
attempt to grade varieties of flowers to score new varieties 
too high and the old varieties too low. This tendency is 
doubtless because of the fact that anything new has 
greater attention than the old, but, of course, on a basis 
of correct scoring this factor should not enter. However, 
most anyone is likely to give closer attention to new things 
than to the old ones, even though of unquestioned merit. 

I am pleased, however, to see that the old standby 
Peony, Festiva Maxima scores high, as it should, but I am 
not so sure that Mme. Chereau among Irises is placed 
where she is entitled. A score of 74 seems pretty low for 
such outstanding merit and distinct quality. 

Judges are only human and, of course, necessarily are 
not always held by the rigid rules of the score card. 

MADISON COOPER 








A subscriber to THE FLOWER GROWER, who is also an 
experienced business man, suggests that many otherwise 
perfectly good advertisements fail to secure good results 
through failure to state whether the delivery charges on 
the stocks offered are to be paid by the advertiser or not. 
We know that this isso and we often caution our advertisers 
along this line. In writing an advertisement put yourself 
in the other fellow’s place and imagine what you would 
like to have in the way of information if you were buying 
instead of selling. This is the one important clew to suc- 
cessful advertising, and if borne in mind when preparing 
advertising for the other fellow, you are likely to “hit the 
bull’s eye” or otherwise you might “make a miss.” 
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Gliding Aerial Flight 

An Associated Press dispatch from Gersfeld, Germany, 
under date of August 20, says that one Hentzen, a student 
flier of the Hanover Technical School, made a glider test 
on the Rhoe Mountains, remaining in the air for two hours 
and ten seconds. 

This was done with a single-deck plane in which an- 
other student had previously made a flight of sixty-six 
minutes. Hentzen reached an altitude of 100 meters above 
the summit of Wasserkuppe, which has an elevation of 950 
meters, and later mounted to a height of 200 meters, which 
he maintained throughout his yniform flight, cruising with 
a wind velocity of from seven to nine miles. It seems that 
the so-called sail planes have been mostly used in these re- 
cent flights and they are not unlike the motor driven 
planes. The German plane experts are enthusiastic over 
the records made. 

The above facts are stated in view of the editorial in 
the May issue of THE FLOWER GROWER, entitled “The Laws 
of Aerial Flight.” Apparently man is now coming to com- 
pete with birds in the navigation of the air, and having 
successfully accomplished mechanical or motor flight, is 
now about to rival the birds which employ the laws of 
gliding flight when the wind velocity is suitable. 


MADISON COOPER 





Show Type vs. Garden Type Gladioli 


On another page “Gilrey” gives us some interesting 
Gladiolus notes from Australia, the chief point of which is 
the fact that the Victorian Gladiolus Committee have 
divided Gladioli into show and garden varieties. Nothing 
of this kind has ever been done in America, so far as known, 
and it is well that it should not be done. It is altogether 
unfair to a variety having great utility that it should be 
disqualified as a show type because it is a little short in 
the spike perhaps or having too few open blooms at one 
time. The latter quality, however, is a disadvantage with 
any variety, although perhaps not entirely so. 

Many Gladiolus varieties of great merit would not 
qualify as show varieties, and yet be absorbed in great 
quantities by florists. It must be remembered that the 
florist is the “ultimate consumer” in the Gladiolus world, 
as well as with other flowers, and, therefore, Gladiolus va- 
rieties which conform to their standards and requirements 
are, generally speaking, much more desirable for cultiva- 
tion than the so-called show type, which may be big and 
coarse and unsuited for much of anything other than 
blooming in the garden, or for display on the show bench. 


MADISON COOPER 


“On the Wings of the Wind” 


The above quotation, from the poet Shelley, while not 
applying originally to aerial flight, is quite appropriate in 
describing the manner of flight which is now being de- 
veloped so rapidly. It is a literal fact, that the so-called 
gliding fiight, is locomotion on the wings of the wind. That 
the wind will furnish the wings for transportation purposes 
in future there is small doubt. It is surely a very inter- 
esting and attractive study to consider the possibilities of 
transporting oneself from one place to another without 
the necessity of expending muscular or mechanical energy. 
In fact; this thought gives form to what one may expect of 
developments in future years. 

That progress is to be made by laborious work in future 
is unthinkable. Not that we would in any way discredit 
hard labor, as it is an honor and a benefit as the human 
race is now constituted: But that the labor of the future 
will be in a different form, there is no doubt. 
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The American Gladiolus Society 


Annual Exhibition and Meeting at Kalamazoo, Michigan, August 16 and 17, 1922 


BUSINESS MEETING 


HE THIRTEENTH anaual con- 

vention of members was heid 

in Pythian Temple, Kalamazoo, 

Mich., Wednesday evening, Au- 
gust 16, 1922, President C. R. Hinkle, 
presiding. 

The attendance was the largest in 
the history of the Society. Much en- 
thusiasm was manifested during the 
meeting. 

After calling the convention to or- 
der President Hinkle delivered his ad- 
dress as follows: 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


As President of your Society I have the honor 
to you to this, our thirteenth annual 


meeting. 
It is a great pleasure to greet 30 many old 
members of long standing, some of them from 


the origin of the Society, and an added pleasure 
to see the less familiar ‘aces of so many new 
members. And it is a further gratification to note 
the largest in att of any meeting 
we have ever had. 

Gladiolus growers, you know, are the busiest 
people in the world. Therefore, when one of the 
leading horticultural journals wrote me a few 
days ago asking for an advance copy of the ad- 
dress which I would ays on this occasion, just 
when I was engaged in the preparations for this 
eat I could only reply that no formal ad- 

been prepared; that I was so busy with 
sales Aeon tee tee words. 

So you may rest easy in the knowledge that you 
will not be held in this crowded audience room, 
with the mercury soaring, to listen to flights of 
oratory from me. 
. There is ca: elt Demat t-otinnies waren 
the Gladiolus; it speaks for itself. To see it ex- 
cites admiration ; to grow it excites enthusiasm. 
To know it and to grow it is to love it. No other 
flower is making such wonderful advancement in 
worth and beauty and no other such tremendous 
increase in popularity. The “Glorious Gladiolus” 
is the flower of the people. 

But I feel that I should make brief reference to 
the progress our Society is making along with 
the flower it champions. 

One year ago our membership was reported as 
279. The Acting Secretary in his report said: 
“It would seem evident that this Society should 
have a membership of at least 500 within a year’s 
time. What the American Gladiolus Society needs 
is an active Secretary who is vitally interested 
in the work.” 

Today your Secretary will tell you that our 
membership is over 600. We have made good. We 
secured that active Secretary and it has been 
largely through his enterprise and energy that 
this has been accomplished. To double the mem- 
bership seemed quite an undertaking. There were 
those a us who doubted its pene cm but 

our Secretary was not among the doubters. 

Michigan’ 's favorite ok pe is her native son, Edgar 
Guest, of Detroit, who wrote: 

Somebody said that it couldn’t be done, 


But he with a chuckle replied, 
That “maybe it couldn’ ts but a we be one 





e started to sing as he tackled 
That couldn’t he done, and he did it. 


scoffed: “Oh, you'll never do that, 
At least no one ever has done i 
he off his coat and he Sook “off his hat, 
thing he knew he'd it. 
of his chin and a bit of grin, 
rose he forbid it; 
sing as he tackled the thing 
be done, and he did it. 


eee to tell you it cannot be 


thousands to prophesy failure ; 
thousands to point out to you, one 


that wait to assail y 

buckle right in with 2 bit 0 of a grin, 
ke off your coat and go to it. 
Just start to sing as you tackle the thing 
That cannot be done, and you'll do it! 


We have other accomplishments worthy of men- 
tion.. For years there has been an urgent need 
for better and more practical system of Registra- 
tion, Garden Testing, Judging, Certification, ete., 


teal a 
Hey 


iy 


te 
Ht 


and your Executive Committee, with much care 
and study, has worked out plans and regulations 
that bid fair to fill the needs. These were published 
in Tue Frower Grower for March, 1922, and will 
hereafter be published and distributed to all mem- 
bers. « 

In this connection I earnestly solicit the co- 
operation and support of all growers in the mat- 
ter of tion and Garden Testing. It is 
obvious that these regulations are primarily for 
the benefit and welfare of hybridizers and growers 
and generally for the betterment of the Gladiolus 
and its advancement in public favor. 

I hope the coming year will see the consum- 
mation of other plans now forming for the good 
of our Society and I believe the future holds 
great p 

I vesuunend that action be taken at once to 
amend the By-laws of this Society to meet the 
needs of the present, as some of them are actually 
obsolete. 

I recommend the publication of a year-book. 

And for these undertakings of your officers and 
committees I ask your hearty and earnest sup- 


port. 

To all who have aided in the accomplishments of 
the year I give the commendation of the Society. 

To our other officers and committeemen who 
have given me such kindly counsel and assistance 
I want to express my own gratefulness. 

And to the friends in Kalamazoo, the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Club of Little Gardens, the many 
donors of prizes, the willing ——— the generous 
entertainers, the courteous Press, I speak the ap- 
preciative thanks of the American Gladiolus So- 
ciety. 


The report of the Pincha followed 
the President’s address. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 


In taking over the secretaryship of the American 
Gladiolus Society a year ago, the first thing I did 
was to look through the records for the past 
twelve — so I could ascertain what we were 
trying to accomplish and what we had accom- 
plished. I found that strong efforts had been 
made to pg and foster the development 
as well as the popularization of the beautiful 
flower that we as an organization represent. 

I found in every annual report an appeal for 

hip. This appeal was certainly 
justified as the membership was a small one when 
we consider that our society covers the United 
States and Canada. 

Influenced by these appeals, a membership drive 
or campaign was inaugurated last Fall and al- 
though it got started a little late, results were 
most en ing. Last year your secretary re- 
ported a membership of 279—this year we can re- 
port a membership of about 600, which will be 
considerably increased when all returns for dues, 
now pay are r 

I would recommend that a vigorous membership 
campaign be again started this fall. There is no 
doubt in my mind that we can in time reach a 
membership of 2,000; we cannot reach this mark 
however unless we work for it. Concerted action 
and co-operation are necessary to bring success. 

The Gladiolus is a flower, growing by leaps and 
bounds in favor of flower growers and lovers. 
This we can attribute to the wonderful develop- 
ment of beautiful varieties introduced in recent 
years. We are organized as a society to further 
this development and sing its praises throughout 
the land. Let us do this, and do it heartily, with 
such conviction, that within a short time, we shall 
have one of the largest organizations of its kind 
in America. 

The executive officers have been very active this 
year and much has been accomplished. There are 
many important matters however still needing 
our tte consideration. Our Constitution 
and By-laws should be revised and printed in con- 
junction with a membership list. 

Action should be taken in regard to regional 
— and clubs wishing to affiliate with our 





The matter of a year-book should be considered. 
A book "of this —_ would be welcomed, I am sure, 
by every 

I believe we all feel the ity of keeping 
our society up-to-date. If we encourage this 
feeling we shall accomplish much that will be of 
great benefit to the A. G. S. We have a great 
asset in this flower our organization represents; 
let us interest ourselves and spread the “Glad” 
with its gladsome beauty through the land. 

In closing I wish to thank all the officers for 
their assistance and co-operation. I also extend 

my thanks to the growers for their generous gifts 
of bulbs, as their willingness to assist in every 
way during the membership drive. Let the good 
work we are doing, go on. If you are a “Gilad” 
Lover be a “Glad’”’ Booster. 


Roost the A. G. 8S. 





Davin TYNDALL, Sec’y 


Treasurer Madison Ccoper read his 
report which showed that the society 
was in excellent condition financially. 

A letter was read from H. E. Meader 
tending his resignation as a member 
of the Executive Committee. After 
some complimentary remarks were 
made on Mr. Meader’s activities in the 
society, his resignation was accepted. 
Joe Coleman, a retiring member from 
the Executive Committee, was elected 
to fill Mr. Meader’s unexpired term. 

Dr. S. Irving Moody, Brockton, 
Mass., was elected a member of the 
Executive Committee for three years. 

Action on the revision of the Con- 
stitutiow and By-laws came up for dis- 
cussion. After a great many sugges- 
tions had been made it was moved to 
suspend the rules. It was then voted 
that the revision of the Constitution 
and By-laws be submitted to the Exe- 
cutive Committee with full power to 
act. 

Invitations for the 1923 convention 
were received from Rochester, N. Y., 


. Buffalo, N. Y., New York City, and 


Chicago, Ill. After a number of mem- 
bers had expressed their preference, 
it was finally decided to leave the mat- 
ter of selection in the hands of the 
Executive Committee. Suggestions 
were made in reference to getting out 
Bulletins and Year Book, also having 
membership list printed. Referred to 
Executive Committee for their consid- 
eration. 

An offer was made by Madison 
Cooper to print in book form the Gla- 
diolus Nomenclature recently compiled 
by Clark W. Brown, Ashland, Mass. 
This he was willing to do at. actual 
cost for the benefit of the members of 
the A. G. S. Voted that offer be ac- 
cepted. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to 
the Chamber of Commerce, and Club 
of Little Gardens, of Kalamazoo, for 
their excellent work in furthering the 
interest of the convention and making 
ita big success. 

A rising vote of thanks was given 
President and Mrs. Hinkle for great 
amount of work done and interest 
taken which added much to the success 
of the exhibition. 


Davip TYNDALL, Sec’y 


THE FLOWER SHOW 


The thirteenth annual flower show 
of the American Gladiolus Society, 
considering the fact that droughty 
conditions had prevailed in the general 
section in which the show was held, 
Was an exceedingly good one; and 
while the quality of bloom shown was 
not as good as it might otherwise have 
been, it was, generally speaking, ex- 
cellent, and the large number of new 
varieties of high merit which were 
shown was most encouraging. 
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The show was held in the Knights of 
Pythias Temple, and the large audi- 
ence hall proved a very favorable place 
for the showing of flowers. Not only 
was it well lighted but the ventilation 
was good, and the heat considered, the 
flowers stood up remarkably well dur- 
ing the two days of the show. 

Active work on the part of Presiaent 
Hinkle and Gerrit Vos, of the Exhibi- 
tion Committee, put the hall in good 
condition for the show and the commo- 
dious basement was utilized for pre- 
paring the flowers for staging. 

Members of the Society were given 
a pleasant diversion the second day of 
the show by an automobile ride to 
Brook Lodge, the beautiful country 


home of Dr. and Mrs. W. E. Upjohn, 


where they were entertained at lunch- 
eon, and the beautiful surroundings 
enjoyed. The party returned to the 
city shortly after the noon hour. 

Thursday evening a reception was 
given to Mrs. Francis King at the resi- 
dence of Mr. Jones, one of Kalamazoo’s 
leading dry goods merchants. A num- 
ber of prominent citizens were present. 
Mrs. King gave a very interesting talk 
on beautifying the home by the judi- 
cious use of flowers and shrubs. Other 
speakers were President and Mrs. 
Hinkle, Mrs. M. B. Hawks, Mrs. Aus- 
tin, Dr. S. Irving Moody and Secretary 
David Tyndall. 

During the exhibition forty new 
members were added to the roll and 
= total membership is now well over 

The people of Kalamazoo turned out 
well and the donations to the prize 
schedule were most generous. 

The number of commercial Gladiolus 
growers from various parts of the 
United States and Canada was proba- 
bly the largest that had ever attended 
any of the A. G. S. shows. 

The small amateur and local and 
near-by classes of the prize schedule 
were not as well filled as they should 
have been, considering the very gen- 
erous offers of prizes. Some classes 
there were no entries in and others but 
one. 





NOTES OF THE SHOW 


A. E. Kunderd, of Goshen, Ind., made 
a large exhibit of the Kunderd varieties. 
This is the first large collection ever 
shown by Mr. Kunderd at an A. G. S. 
show, and it is hoped that he will repeat 
his good work on a still larger scale next 
year. He showed over three hundred va- 
rieties, about one hundred of which were 
new. 

The commercial display of P. Vos & 
Son, Grand = gee ich., occupied the 
stage in the hall, and while the light was 
not as as some other parts of the 
room, it made an excellent showing, and 
was well arranged. 

The Wing Seed Co., Mechanicsburg, 
Ohio, showed some of their finest varie- 
ties, among which the imported French 
varieties were prominent. 

P, T. Vogel, of Battle Creek, Mich., 
re a fine display, occupying an entire 
table. _- 

The Vaughan Seedlings were much ad- 
mirec, and occupied a prominent place 
in the hall. 


fae Fiower Grower 


M. F. & C. C. Wright, Sturgis, Mich., 
were on hand with the great lavender 


beauty, Louise, and as usual made an ar- 


tistic showing. 

Mrs. Hawks, of Bennington, Vt., trav- 
eled many hundreds of miles to show 
some of her best flowers, and her prize 
winnings were as usual nearly all firsts. 

Dr. Bennett, representing the St. 
Thomas Horticultural Society, St. 
Thomas, Ont., staged a wonderfully fine 
collection of bloom and his winnings 
were also very ~- 

Editor Cooper, of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
staged only what bloom he brought with 
him on the sleeping car, and distance 
and difficulty of transportation consid- 
ered, his showing was 5 

The W. B. Davis Co., Aurora, Ill., made 
a fine showing with Seedling No. 444, 
since named Glendale, and also Seedling 
No. 101, since named Mrs. W. B. Davis. 

The National Bulb Farms, of Benton 
Harbor, Mich., staged a general display 
of commercial varieties. 

President Hinkle showed Illuminator 
which attracted much attention and 
which was pronounced a remarkably 


good red. 


Everything considered the show was 
a most satisfactory one, the attendance 
at the annual meeting being the larg- 
est in its history. 

Complete schedule of the prize win- 
ners was printed in the September is- 
sue of THE FLOWER GROWER. 





Daffodil Points 

You get hold of a Daffodil bulb, but 
there is nothing in i to tell anyone 
who handles it for the first time that the 
earlier it is planted in the ground, the 
better it will be for it in the future. It 
will bear a larger flower and in every 
way be stronger and healthier. Plant as 
early as possible in beds or borders, but 
never after the middle of November. 
Point No. 1. 

When Daffodils are put into pots, the 
first essential is to do all in our power 
to see that they form good roots. Just 
as a kitten has to have its eyes opened 
before it can see, so a bulb has to have 
roots before it can put forth healthy 
growth. It is by their means that it can 
take its proper food and absorb the liquid 
without which it cannot live. Now it is 
in the order of Nature that darkness 
helps root growth; hence, to start with, 
the pots of bulbs should be buried for 
about six weeks in sand, fibre or clean 
sweet ashes. Pcint No. 2. 

A bulb is a storehouse for Winter. Zo- 
ology tells us how certain animals store 
in underground holes sufficient nourish- 
ment to keep them alive during the Win- 
ter, so we learn from botany t a Daf- 
fodil is able by means of its foliage to 
manufacture food, and that it can then, 
by a certain wonderful arrangement in 
its interior, send it down, as it were, by a 
lift into its underground storehouse—its 
bulb. I am open to correction, but I be- 
lieve a very great Page ory of this 
food is made after the plant has done 
flowering; hence it must be the object of 
the gardener to see that the leaves 
are retained as long as possible. Leaves, 
then, should never be cut off while they 
are green. Point No. 3. 

In this article I have in mind those 
who wish to plant in ordinary beds or 
borders; hence two questions need be an- 
swered: (1) How deep must the bulbs be 
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buried, and (2) should the ground have 
any special manure or be in any way 
prepared? A good general rule with re- 
spect to depth is to have at least three 
inches of soil over the top of the dry bulb 
when planted, and if there are four 
inches or five inches (in all but the very 
heaviest soils) so much the better. Of 
course, tiny mites like Minimus and Cy- 
clamineus would do very well with only 
two inches. This is Point No. 4, 

The question of manure is most impor- 
tant. Like all sensible men, Daffodils are 
moderate in their eating and drinking. 
They do not like too rich food, nor too 
much of it. In preparing beds in which 
to grow a collection the iceal thing is 
to give the ground a jolly-good dressing 
of old farmyard manure the Autumn or 
Spring before the Daffodils are to be 
planted, have a crop of potatoes in it, 
and then when preparing the following 
year for the bulbs mix some bonemeal 
with the soil. In the case of clumps in 
borders, or of beds on a lawn, where the 
soil is in good heart, all that need be done 
is to mix bonemeal with it at planting 
time. This is Point No.5. 

Some people are bothered to know if 
they should take up the bulbs every year, 
or if they should be left in the ground, 
and if they are left in, how long should 
they be left? As a general rule bulbs 
may remain undisturbed for three or 
even four years, after which they are all 
the better for a change. The question of 
taking up or leaving in depends, however, 
to some extent on the variety; but this 
belongs rather to the niceties of manage- 
ment and the beginner had letter con- 
fine his choice to varieties with which one 
cannot weil go wrong. Bulbs should be 
lifted after they have flowered three 
times in one spot. Point No. 6.—REv. 
JOSEPH JacoB, in The Garden (English) 


On Loving All Nature 


Carl T. Robertson, a writer of some 
note among other lovers of the outdoor 
world, dwells on the importance of hav- 
ing one’s own woodland retreat, to which, 
week by week, you return and where 

ou may learn to love all the little things. 
Roam at large, of course, in unfamiliar 
or well loved places, but keep one little 
spot of known and loved beauty which 
may become a sort of spiritual home. You 
need not own the land—you probably will 
not, in the commercial sense. But the 
true lover of nature owns the world and 
his use of it takes nothing from the 
ownership or use of any other person. 
The best time to get acquainted with your 
s is the Winter. There are fewer 

i to see then, but they are more es- 
sential things. You can see better what 
the trees are like. You can give some at- 
tention to the earth itself. You see the 
birds’ nests which you might pass a dozen 
times in the Summer without noticin 
their location. You see holes in trees, an 
cocoons, and the stouter weeds. 

But if you truly love your stamping 
ground you will go to it in all kinds of 
weather—November rains, January bliz- 
zards, February, before the Spring comes. 
Take a friend if you will, but only one at 
a time. A child may be the best of for- 
est comrades. Preserve the mystery of 
this little place. Learn all about the place 
itself, but keep it hedged about with 
things unknown and unknowable. It is 
delightful to feel tha. just beyond the 
boundary fence is a land of wonders. The 
woods can never be dull. But their ro- 
mance can be sponged away.—Rock Is- 
land Argus. 
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The 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


LL are familiar with our native 

_ wild Water-lilies, or Pond Lilies 

as they are sometimes called, 

with the fragrant white flowers, 

but the new hybrids, which have been 
produced during the last fifteen years, 
are not so well known. Species from 
all over the world have been used in 
hybridizing, to get improved sorts, so 
that now it is possible to get a very 
great range of color, white, yellow, 
blue, red, and all sorts of intermediate 
shades with a great variety of forms, 


fat Fiower Grower 
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Water-lily (Nymphae) 


BY T. SHEWARD 


one part cow-manure. Water-lilies 
should not be planted in very deep 
water. Two feet will suit most sorts, 
and three feet is the limit. 

The planting of Water-lilies in natu- 
ral pools is generally done by setting 
the plants in baskets of soil and allow- 
ing them to start in shallow water be- 
fore they are sunk in the desired place. 
The rhizomes are sometimes planted 
straight in the mud at the bottom of 
the pool and held down with stones. 

Water-lilies are often grown in tubs 


sort to grow, as it is the earliest to bloom, 
and produces more flowers than any 
other sort. It is deep carmine with flow- 
ers that measure from four to six inches 
across. 

JAMES BRYDON, is entirely distinct 
from other sorts. It has cup-shaped 
flowers with broad petals, which are in- 
curved, and is a deep crimson. 

LUSTROUS, is a new variety with 
pink flowers, and yellow stamens, said to 
be the best pink Water-lily. 

MARY, is a pure white. 
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CONCRETE LILY-POOL 
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and time of flowering. Some varieties 
open early in the morning, others only 
opening in the evening when the sun 
has slipped below the horizon, and 
close in the morning as the sun gets 
warm. These new sorts are just as 
hardy as the old white Water-lily, and 
quite as easy to grow. All they need 
is water, a rich soil and plenty of sun. 

Water-lilies are often grown in ar- 
tificial pools on lawns, as well as for 
natural planting in large sheets of wa- 
ter. Concrete pools are often made 
for growing these, and there is the 
advantage with these over natural 
ponds, as the depth can be regulated, 
and the soil that is to go in the bottom 
can be prepared with suitable mater- 
ial for best results. A good soil for 
planting Water-lilies is made by mix- 
ing together, three parts loam, and 
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by placing some rich soil at the bot- 
tom of the tub and filling it with wa- 
ter. In Winter the water is emptied 
from the tub ard planks covered over 
the top, or it is taken to the cellar for 
Winter and started again in Spring. 

Seeds can be sown in pots of soil 
which are stood in saucers of water in 
the window, till the small plants are 
ready to plant in tubs in Summer, or 
into natural pools. Some of the best 
hardy new sorts are: 

ATTRACTION, which is deep red 
tinged with rose, with white sepals, eas- 
ily the largest hardy Water-lily. Blooms 
are often eight inches across. 

ESCARBOUCLE, with bright vermil- 
ion flowers. 

EUGENIA de LAND, with flowers 
that are deep rose-pink, with yellow 
stamens. : 

GLORIOSA, is the most satisfactory 
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PAUL HARIOT, is a large yellow with 
red at the base of the petals. 

PINK OPAL, is a deep pink. 

ROSE AREY, is a dark pink, 

SIOUX, rich bronze. 

VESUVE, a very bright, dark red, and 
very free flowering. 

WILLIAM FALCONER, is the darkest 
red of all the Water-lilies. 

Many of the tender sorts such as 
Nymphaea Zanzibarensis, N. De- 
voniensis, N. Lotus, N. coerulea, etc., 
are grown in tubs outside in Summer 
and protected in Winter by placing in 
the cellar. 

Another good water plant for grow- 
ing in tubs is the Nelumbium, or Sa- 
cred Bean. 

EXPLANATION OF DRAWING. 


A concrete Lily-pool, 20 feet long, by 10 
feet wide, and 2 feet deep. 

(B). Shows how the forms are made. 

(C). Seedling Water-lilies, started in a: pot of 
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rich soil, which is standing in a dish of water. 

(D). A‘seedling after growing in a pot, ready 
for planting in the tank,-or tub. 

(E). Seedlings growing in a dish of water 
with soil at the bottom. 

(F). Water-lilies can be grown in tubs, and 
taken inside in Winter, or the water can be 
emptied out of the tub and boards placed over 
top, then covered with leaves for the Winter. 

(G). Lily-pool surrounded by lawn, with flow- 
ers and hedge in background. 


The Value and Use 
of Leaves as Manure 


More attention will have to be paid to 
the question of using vegetable manure 
during the coming Winter than has ever 
been paid to it before. Stable manure is 
offered by factors at fabulous rates, and 
the price at stables is very little less; to 
a very considerable 
amount for cartage, so that in some dis- 
tricts the cost per load works out at 
about a pound, Whatever may be said 
to the contrary, stable manure is as- 
suredly not worth twenty shillings a ton. 
Gardeners should use it as little as pos- 
sible and turn their attention to vege- 
table manure. 

Leaf-mold is one of the first materials 
that one thinks of when searching 
for a svitable substitute for stable ma- 
nure, but leaf-mold is, in itself, not rich 
enough to replace stable manure as an 
active fertilizing agent. It can, however, 
by treatment, be improved so much as to 
be a most efficient substitute, and there 
follow methods for carrying this out. 

Oak and Beech leaves are undoubtedly 
best for the manufacture of first-class 
leaf-mold; but, except in certain districts, 
there are not nearly enough of these 
leaves to make the quantity of mold that 
will be required. Other leaves have there- 
fore to be used; but, rather than run 
risks of ruining what might be valuable 
manure by mixing in unsuitable kinds, 
it is well to destroy on the garden bon- 
fire all acrid leaves, such as those from 
conifers and Poplars. Paperv leaves, 
such as those of the Plane, which come 
to the ground in the late Summer, should 
also not be incorporated, as they are so 
tough. that they will take many months 
to rot. 

The usual way of making leaf-mold is, 
as all experienced gardeners are aware, 
to let the leaves rot in a heap or pit for 
eleven or twelve months, turning them 
over occasionally so that all the leaves 
may become uniformly decomposed. This 
treatment makes admirable humus for 
incorporating in potting soils. If such 
leaves are to be of much use for digging 
in during the late Winter and early 
Spring, a more expeditious method must 
be employed. Experiments last season 
showed that two methods of treatment 
give excellent results, and as the matter 
is of the greatest importance to garden- 
ers, both are outlined below. 

The first method involves the use of 
half-rotted vegetable refuse, Cabbage 
leaves, seed-free weeds, grass clippings 
and so forth. A hole is got out, sufficient 
to hold at least three-quarters of the ma- 
terial that will be required, and a thick 
layer of half-rotted vegetable refuse is 
first thrown in. The leaves as collected 
are shot into the hole, a few cans of wa- 
ter in which a little superphosphate of 
lime is dissolved being thrown over them. 
If the leaves are collected in very wet 
weather, which is advisable, as they then 
do not blow about so much, it is unneces- 
sary to water them. In this case a little 
dry superphosphate should be scattered 
over them to increase their manurial 
value, and at the same time to hasten to 
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some small extent their decomposition. 
Having pvt in leaves to depth of about 
ten inches, the mass should be trodden 
down as firm as possible. It will be found 
that they will shrink by at least one-half. 
It is then advisable immediately to cover 
them up with a further supply of half- 
rotted vegetable refuse, making this mod- 
erately firm. The process is repeated as 
necessary until all the available leaves 
have been collected. A thick layer of 
half-rotted vegetable refuse, or, failing 
that, soil, is then thrown over the mound. 

A large hole is now by means of a 
wooden pole, bored in the top of the 
mound, and into this is tipped all liquid 
manure that can be spared. Strong 
house slops can be pressed into service 
should the supply of liquid manure from 
the farm or the gardener’s liquid manure 
barrel be exhausted. Further soakings 
should be given at frequent intervals, and 
it will be found that in a little time 
the whole pile will begin to ferment, and 
will be quite warm when the hand is put 
down the bore-hole. In a very few weeks 
the whole mass will have become rich in 
valuable humus, and by Christmas the 
heap can be taken to pieces, the outer 
parts being thoroughly mixed with the 
rest and dug in without further treat- 
ment. 

It sometimes happens that such an 
abundant supply of vegetable refuse is 
not available for the making of leaves 
inte humus. It goes without saying that 
if they are mixed with stable manure 


their decomposition will be greatly has-- 


tened, and the manure will go a great 
deal further. Th second method, how- 
ever, involves neither the use of vege- 
table refuse nor of stable manure. is 
method is basec on the fact that artificial 
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fermentation can be induced by the ap- 
plication of heat to wet vegetation. The 
garden bonfire will be in full swing 


throughout the Autumn and Winter for 


destroying any forms of vegetable refuse 
which are too hard to rot. There is a 
great deal of waste heat which might 
well be utilized, and this can be turned 
to advantage for the speedy conversion 
of leaves into humus. In the first place, 
if it is impossible to collect the leaves in 
wet weather, they must be given a thor- 
ough soaking of plain water. It should 
be noted that it is quite unnecessary, and 
indeed, wasteful, to soak them for this 
pu with liquid manure, as if this 
be done much of the food content of the 
liquid manure would be wasted. The gar- 
den bonfire should be coaxed until it is a 
mass of red-hot ashes, and upon this 
should be quickly piled a large quantity 
of the soaked leaves. Instantly the outer 
redness of the fire will vanish, and such 
heat will be evolved as will make the ma- 
terial sweat right through. This sweating 
makes the material commence to decom- 
pose, and while a small proportion of it is 
certain to be charred, comparatively lit- 
tle waste of humus is invulved. Do not 
let the fire burn through it though, other- 
wise its value for humus will be practi- 
cally nil. Preferably it should be dug 
in while it is still sweating, and a little 
dissolved bones or superphosphate may 
be scattered over it along the open 
trenches.—The Garden (British) 





Do not let bulbs lie out in the sun 
and bake while preparing the ground 
for them. Hot sunshine is quickly 
disastrous. 

4. A. 








These blooms were furnished by George Lawler, Takoma, Washington, for the 
decoration of the First Methodist Church of Takoma on the occasion of conven- 


tion of the National and Washington State Parent-Teachers Association. 


The 


display consisted of 5000 Barri Conspicuii, 4500 Horsfeldi and 500 Sulphur 


Phoenix. 


No attempt at especially artistic arrangement was made, the object 


being to furnish a mass of bloom alone unaided by greens or art to make their 


impression on the observer. 


The photograph, of course, does not give much 
of an idea of the effect of the mass of color. 


Tests have been completed by 


growers in the United States which indicate that bulbs grown on the Puget 
Sound are superior to those of any other country in the world. The soil and 


climate of Northwestern United States seem especially adapted to bulb growing. 
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Garden Notes on Gladioli 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF 
[District of Columbia] 


PART VII 


(Written expressl, for The Flower Grower] 


With this k art, my extensive experi- 
ments in testiag varieties from a gar- 
den standpoint; come to a close. How- 
ever, as I expect to grow the Gladiolus 
in the years to come, but on a small 
scale, I will be able to supplement these 
tests by comments on any new varie- 
ties such as I may grow. 

I have found much in pleasure and 
have gained much in knowledge from 
these tests, and it is my earnest hope 
that my results as published will prove 
of value, not only to old friends of the 
Gladiolus, but particularly to the mak- 
ing of new ones. 

In judging the merit of varieties, 
one’s personal taste enters to a large 
extent; and, as I remarked before, 
there will be many who will disagree 
with my findings. But recentlv sev- 
eral personal friends have “jumped” 
me regarding the classification of some 
of the varieties I marked (XXXX), 
their personal tastes not coinciding 
with mine. However, I have tried not 
to place too much stress on the per- 
sonal element when judging the varie- 
ties described. 

In the following pages the * applies 
to the same reference used in previous 
Parts, and the + to “Gladiolus Nomen- 
clature” by C. W. Brown, THE FLOWER 
* GROWER, 1921-22. 

In the following pages are also de- 
scribed some varieties which were 
grown in northern Oklahoma, by my 
brother, Albert L. Gersdorff, and dur- 
ing a visit with him I was able to make 
these notes. These varieties were 
grown in the well known “black 
gumbo” soil of that region, and aside 
from artificial watering, and cultiva- 
tion, received no other attention. These 
I have marked with a ¢. 


DESCRIPTION OF VARIETIES 


Abbe Roucourt (Lemoine). I cannot de- 
scribe. In two seasons, wet and very dry, 
it has grown well, but has not bloomed. 
General color deep purple.+ 

Adelina Patti (Keur).+ Dark violet- 
blue. Clear color and very good. Season 
very dry. Spike strong, 36 in.; 15 blooms, 
compact, five open, size 4 in., wide open, 
very good substance; blooming 7 days. 
Cormels fairly prolific. Planted 5/80 
and bloomed 8/28, requiring 90 days. 
(XXX). 

Alice (Originator not known}. Lilac 
with violet shadings, lower petals 
blotched violet-red. Not a clear color, nor 
a strong grower. Season very dry. Spike 
weak, 31 in.; 10 blooms, three open, sepa- 
rate, size 2% in., wide open, good sub- 
stance; blooming 5 days. Increase fair. 
Planted 5/17 and bloomed 8/21, requir- 
ing 96 days. (I). 

Alice Martin (Vaughan). White with 
a suffusion of deep lilac. Distinct and 
pretty. Season very dry. Spike strong, 
53 in.; 12 to 18 blooms, quite compact, 


t Varieties so marked, information as to origi- 
nator taken from “Gladiolus Nomenclature,” Taz 
Frowern Grower, 1921-22, by Clark W. Brown. 


many open, size 4 in., wide open Lily 
form, tips reflexing, very good substance; 
blooming 8 to 10 days. Cormels fairly 
prolific. Planted 5/30 and bloomed 9/14, 
requiring 107 days. (XXXX). 

Amazone (C. Zeestraten). Rich salmon 
with a darker velvety blotch. Very good. 
Season wet. Spike strong, 39 in.; 13 
blooms, fairly compact, three open, size 
3% in., wide open, very good substance; 
blooming 10 days. Increase good. Planted 
4/29 and bloomed 7/14, requiring 76 
days. Season very dry. Spike strong, 
31 in.; 14 blooms, compact, three open, 
size 3% in., wide open, good substance; 
blooming .7 days. Increase fair. Planted 
5/30 and bloomed 8/4, requiring 76 days. 
(XXX). 

Armenien (Lemoine). Pale gray-laven- 
der, splashed on outside and edges with 
pale mauve; lower petals deep mauve 
with lighter edges and tips, bases 
blotched brilliant ruby red, the blotches 
having spearheads of lemon-yellow; pistil 
pale gray-lavender, anthers pinkish lilac, 
A distinct and pretty “blue.” Season very 
dry. Spike strong, slender, 31 in.; 10 
blooms, fairly compact, three open, size 
2% in., wide open triangular, excellent 
substance; blosining 8 days. Cormels 
fairly prolific. Planted 5/29 and bloomed 
8/13, requiriny; 76 days. (XXX). 

Arriere Garde (Vilmorin-Andrieux). 
Salmon-rose feathered near edges with 
slate and violet; lower petals with blotch 
and midrib of creamy yellow. Distinct 
and attractive. Season very dry. Spike 
strong, 40 in.; 16 blooms, separate, six 
open, size 3% in., wide open, broad 
petalled, excellent substance; blooming 
10 days. Increase fairly good. Planted 
5/29 and bloomed 9/2, requiring 96 days. 
(XXX). 

Attalla (Kunderd). Soft creamy white 
blended deeper toward throat. Fine as 
a cut flower. Season very dry. Spike 
strong, 36 in.; 17 blooms, fairly corupact, 
many open, size 3% in., wide open, ex- 
cellent substance; blooming 10 days. In- 
crease not noted. Planted 5/29 and 
bloomed 8/27, requiring 90 days. 
(XXXX). 

Augusta (Hallock). White feathered 
and splashed light rose on outside; inside 
white shaded light rose on tips, throat 
of cerise, and lower petals striped and 
feathered dull lavender on bases. Season 
wet. Spike strong, 36 in.; 11 to 14 
blooms, many open, compact, size 2 in., 
wide open triangular, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 7 to 8 days. Cormels 
prolific. Planted 5/16 and bloomed 8/21, 
requiring 97 days. In a dry season {, the 
flakes and tints of rose are absent. Spike 
strong, 30 in.; 12 blooms, compact, many 
open, size 2 in., wide open triangular, ex- 
cellent substance; blooming 6 days. 
Cormels prolific. Planted 5/20 and 
bloomed 8/28, requiring 100 days. An 
old popular cut flower variety, probably 
still of value when greenhouse grown, 
but for the garden has been improved 
upon in Snow King, (Childs). (XX). 

Beaute d’Aout (Vilmorin-Andrieux 
(?)). Very bright orange-rose, blotched 
velvety carmine-crimson on white bases 
of lower petals, midribs white. A beauty. 
Season very dry. Spike strong, 38 in.; 
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16 blooms, compact, four to six open, size 
5 in., wide op. spreading form, excel- 
lent substance; blooming 10 days. In- 
crease good. Planted 5/29 and bloomed 
9/5, requiring 99 days. (XXXX). 

Bertha Grossman (Grossman). Syn. 
Bertha. Orange-salmon shading lighter 
toward throat, midribs light; lower pet- 
als blotched deep carmine-crimson on 
cream bases, the blotch extending to 
throat. General color is similar to Gil 
Blas, yet the bloom is distinct. Very good. 
Season wet. Spike strong, 30 in.; 8 
blooms (small corm), compact, three 
open, size 3% in., wide open triaxgular, 
excellent substance; blooming 6 days. 
Cormels very prolific. Planted 5/2 and 
bloomed 7/30, requiring 89 days. 

Season dry. { Spikes strong, 30 to 37 
in.; slightly curved but graceful; 13 to 
14 blooms, four open, compact, size 2% 
to 3 in., wide open triangular and dia- 
mond form, excellent substance; bloom- 
ing 8 to 9 days. Increase not noted. 
Planted 3/17 and bloomed 6/25 and 6/27, 
requiring 100 and 102 days. (XXX). 

Blue Jay ¢ (Groff). Clear rich violet- 
blue blended lighter toward center of pet- 
als, with pale midribs; lower petals 
blotched deep crimson-purple, the blotches 
tipped with cream, and throat white 
lined with crimson; pistil pale lilac and 
white, anthers pale lilac. Slightly dif- 
ferent in color than Baron Hulot, on 
which it is an improvement only in re- 
gard to size. Beautiful. Season dry. 
Spike strong, slightly curved and grace- 
ful, 36 in.; 13 blooms, fairly compact, 
four to six open, size 3 in., wide open 
triangular, excellent substance; blooming 
9 days. Increase not noted. Planted 
3/17 and bloomed 6/29, requiring 104 
days. (XXXX). 

Brimstone (Velthuys). Pale yellow. A 
nice clear shade. Season very dry. Spike 
strong, slender, 36 in.; 18 blooms, com- 
pact, four to five open, size 3 in., wide 
open, excellent substance; blooming 9 


days. Increase not noted. Planted 5/30 
and bloomed 8/21, requiring 83 days. 
(XXX) 


Butterfly (Cowee). General color is 
mauve. Has not grown well for me dur- 
ing past three seasons, nor has it 
bloomed. My corms may have been dis- 
eased. Cannot classify, 

Butterfly (Burbank). Rich orange-red, 
lower petals with bright yellow bases, 
blotched velvety crimson. Brightly beau- 
tiful. Season very dry. Spike strong, 
36 in.; 15 blooms, compact, four to six 
open, size 4 in., wide open, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 11 days. Increase good. 
Planted 5/30 and bloomed 8/31, requir- 
ing 93 days. (XXXX). 

California (Cowee). Deep lavender- 
pink blending lighter to white throat 
which is tinged cream and speckled and 
stippled with brilliant red. A beautiful 
bloom with spikes too weak to hold the 
large blooms without staking. Season 
very dry. Spike slender, needing support, 
sometimes branching, 46 in.; 15 blooms 
on main spike, and 10 to 12 on the sec- 
ondary, separate, eight open, size 4% in., 
wide open triangular, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 10 to 16 days. Produc- 
tion of cormels fair, Planted 5/16 and 
bloomed 8/20, requiring 96 days. (XXX). 

Canary Queen (Kunderd). A hand- 
some clear sulphur-yellow. An improve- 
ment on Sulphur King, (Childs) and 
Sulphur Queen, (Stewart). Season very 
dry. Spike strong, 38 in.; 15 blooms, 
compact, five to six open, size 3% in., 
wide open Lily form, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 12 days. Good incvease. 
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Planted 5/20 and bloomed 8/22, requir- 
ing 94 days. (XXXX). 

Chautauqua Red (C. Zeestraten). Bril- 
liant flame scarlet. Fine for cutting. 
Brilliant in the garden. Season very dry. 
Spike strong, slender, 46 in.; 12 to 18 
blooms, fairly compact to compact, many 
open, size 3% in., wide open, -excellent 
substance; blooming 8 to 12 days. Corm- 
els prolific. Planted 5/18 and bloomed 
7/28, requiring 71 days. (XXXX). 

Chris (Grullemans).| Dark maroon 
shaded with purple. Pretty. Season very 
dry. Spike strong, 36 in.; 15 blooms, com- 
pact, four open, size 3% in., wide open 
fine form, excellent substance; blooming 


| 

















Else Rose (Diener). Photo by Rich- 
ard Diener Co., Kentfield, Calif. 


10 days. Increase good. Planted 5/29 
and bloomed 9/2, requiring 96 days. 
(XXX) 


Cincinnati ¢ (Childs). Rich vermilion- 
scarlet overlaid and blended with deep 
cardinal-scarlet, blending to lavender 
midribs and lavender-flesh throat; ma- 
roon deep in throat; lower petals blotched 
velvety ruby red with center line of ma- 
roon tipped magenta, and speckled gray 
on blotches; pistil lavender-pink, anthers 
dull Holland blue. Outside of tube light 
magenta. Beautiful and nothing near 
like it. Season dry. Spike strong, 30 
in,; two per corm, 9 to 12 blooms, sepa- 
rate, four open, size 4 in., wide open 
triangular, excellent substance; blooming 
8 to 10 days. Increase not noted. Planted 
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3/17 and bloomed 6/12 and 6/17, requir- 
ing 87 and 92 days. (XXXX). 

Circe (Kunderd). Blackish red. A fine 
early dark variety. Season very dry. 
Spike strong, 46 in.; 16 blooms, fairly 
compact, four open, size 4 in., wide open, 
excellent substance; blooming 10 days. 
Increase good. Planted 5/27 and bloomed 
7/31, requiring 65 days. (XXXX). 

Clara Hunt (Alexander). Deep ver- 
milion-pink with faint cream colored 
markings on lower petals. Fine as a cut 
flower. Season very dry. Spike strong, 
42 in.; 16 blooms, fairly compact, four to 
six open, size 4% in., wide open, excel- 
lent substance; blooming 12 days. In- 
crease good. Planted 5/29 and bloomed 
8/31, requiring 94 days. (XXXX). 

Comanche (Kunderd; introduced by 
Breck-Robinson Co.). Vivid scarlet. Very 
good. Season very dry. Spike strong, 
33 in.; 14 blooms, compact, four open, 
size 3 in., wide open, very good substance: 
blooming 8 days. Increase good. Planted 
5/31 and bloomed 8/26, requiring 87 
days. (XXX). 

Commandant DeLoncle (Vilmorin-An- 
drieux). Violet-crimson with distinct 
white midribs. Distinct and fine. Season 
very dry. Spike strong, 38 in.; 15 blooms, 
compact, five open, size 3% in., wide open 
round, excellent substance; blooming 10 
days. Increase fairly good. Planted 
5/29 and bloomed 9/7, requiring 101 
days. (XXXX). 

Conspicuus (Childs). Clear light car- 
dinal-scarlet with large white throat. 
Bright. Similar to Contrast (Childs), 
possibly a little lighter. Season very 
dry. Spike strong, 32 in.; 13 blooms, 
compact, several open, size 4 in., wide 
open, good substance; blooming 7 days. 
Increase not noted. Planted 5/20 and 
bloomed 8/24, requiring 96 days. (XXX). 

Conspicuus (Dames). Light blue, lower 
petals blotched darker with centers of 
blotches yellow. Pansy-like effect in its 
coloring. Very good. Season very dry. 
Spike strong, 36 in.; 14 blooms, compact, 
four open, size 4 in., wide open, very 
good substance; blooming 7 days. Increase 
not noted. Planted 5/29 and bloomed 
8/27, requiring 90 days. (XXX). 

Corunna (Kunderd). Garnet red, lower 


petals blotched black-red, edged with 
white. Distinct and fine. Season very 
dry. Spike strong, 48 in.; 17 blooms, 


fairly compact, four open, size 5% in., 
wide open triangular, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 11 days. Increase good. 
Planted 5/30 and bloomed 9/3, requir- 
ing 96 days. (XXXX). 

Cyran (Lemoine). Cannot describe. In 
two seasons has grown well but has not 
bloomed. 

David Starr Jordan (Diener). Flame 
scarlet, speckled finely with white in 
throat. Fine. Season very dry. Spike 
strong, wiry, 40 in.; 20 blooms, compact, 
many cpen,. size 4% in., wide open 
Amaryllis form, excellent substance; 
blooming 12 days. Cormels very prolific. 
Planted 5/30 and bloomed 9/11, requir- 
ing 104 days. (XXXX). 

D. J. Whitney (Diener). Salmon- 
flesh, two of lower inferior petals striped 
and spotted yellow and red. _ Distinct 
and pretty. Season very dry. Spike 
strong, 42 in.; 14 blooms, very closely 
compact, all open, size 4 in., wide open, 
over-lapping, excellent substance; bloom- 


ing 7 days. Increase good, Planted 5/29 
and bloomed 8/25, requiring 88 days. 
(XXX) 


Dr. Hogg (Kelway).+ General color is 
mauve. Has not grown well, nor bloomed 
in the past three seasons. (I). 
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Dryade (Kelway (7)). Rosy flesh with 
a few darker stripes near edges. Fine for 


-. cutting. Season very dry. Spike strong, 


36 in.; 15 blooms, very compact, four 
open, size 4 in., wide open, very good sub- 
stance; blooming 8 days. Increase not 
noted. Planted 5/20 and bloomed 8/20, 
requiring 92 days. (XXXX). 

Eclaireur (Lemoine). General color is 
carmine.t¢ Has not bloomed, and has 
given but fair growth during past two 
seasons. (I). 

Else Rose (Diener). Lavender-pink, 
blending to rose-pink and then to white 
with creamy yellow throat, upper petals 
slightly flaked darker. As beautiful in 
its coloring as an Orchid. -Season very 


dry. Spike strong, 36 in.; 16 blooms, 
compact, many open, size 4% in., wide 
open triangular form, excellent sub- 


stance; blooming 10 days. Increase good. 
Planted 5/30 and bloomed 9/11, requir- 
ing 104 days. (XXXX). Illustrated here- 
with. 

Emblemé (Lemoine). General color 
brick-salmon.f Though it has grown 
well during past two seasons, it has not 














Emilie Ashe (Diener). Photo 
Richard Diener Co., Kerth, eaur 


bloomed; therefore, I cannot classify. 
Emilie Ashe (Diener). White tinged 
with cream, lower petals with small 
cerise blotches. Ruffled. Delicately beau- 
tiful. Season very dry. Spike strong, 42 
in.; 21 blooms, eight open, very compact, 
size 4%in. wide open Orchid form, ex- 
cellent substance; blooming 14 days. 
Cormels prolific. Planted 5/30 and 
bloomed 9/9, requiring 102 days. 
(XXXX). Illustrated herewith. 
(Part VII continued in November issue) 


When digging Gladioli cut the tops 
off close to the bulb. Don’t leave a 
stub. It is only in the way and ac- 
complishes no useful purpose. Pruning 
shears are useful, but any old shears 
will do for small harvests. October is 
preeminently the month for digging 
Gladioli in the north. If dug earlier 
than October 1 something is lost in 
growth or increase. Bulblets, if 
planted early may be dug in Septem- 
ber, or even in August. 
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Gladiolus Nomenclature 


(Continued from September issue) 


LIST OF NAMED GLADIOLI 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


This installment of names completes the list to August 
15, and while I realize perhaps better than anyone else 
its shortcomings, it will be of considerable value for years 
to come as a basis for the naming of new varieties to be 
introduced. 

Complete lists with the additions and corrections will 
be printed and bound by the publisher of THE FLOWER 


Compiled by Clark W. Brown, Ashland, Massachusetts 


GROWER for the convenient use of growers and these will 
be supplied at a moderate charge. 
It may be possible to issue a supplementary list about 
once a year in order to keep the list up to date. 
Again I wish to thank all those who have so kindly 
assisted me by sending information. 
CLARK W. BRowN 


LIST OF ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


Originator, introduces 





Name or grower first listing Date Main color 
Abas Kelway 1889 Red 
Abbe Roucourt Lemoine 1893 Purple 
Accia Kelway 1891 Cerise 
Acme Metzner 1917 Rose 
Adeline Patti Lemoine 1894 Violet 
Admiral Cervera Vaughan 1915 Slaty rose 
Adonis Krelage 1919 Red (Prim) 
Adora Kunderd 1922 Creamy white 
Adorable Wayside 1921 White (Prim) 
Agathe Souchet 1869 Orange-rose 
Aglaja Krelage 1919 Vermilion (Prim) 
Agricola Goodrich 1921 Rose 
Kunderd 1922 Apricot-pink 
Alaska Krelage 1919 Canary (Prim) 
Albert 1st Vilmorir White 
Albia Goodrich 1921 Pink (Prim) 
Aleppo Norley 1921 Salmon-pink 
Alhambra Lemoine 1906 
Alice Carey Teas Pure white 
Aloha Diener 1921 Rose-pink 
Alpine Treasure Metzner 1922 Lilac 
Alsace Lemoine 1884 
Alsace-Lorraine Lemoine 1897 Carmine 
Amaranth Souchet 1875 Amaranth 
Amaryllis Lemoine 1899 Carmine 
Amazon Metzner 1937 Pink 
Amerique Souchet 1897 Red 
Ames Goodrich 1921 Salmon-pink 
Amethyst Lemoine 1905 Magenta 
Amilear Souchet 1899 Flesh 
Amiral Makharoff Lemoine 1904 Cherry-rose 
Amiral Philibert Lemoine 1907 Scarlet 
Ams’ Roos 1920 Ri 
Andre Chenier Lemoine 1884 Lilac 
Andre del Sarto Souchet 1962 Cherry red 
Andre LeRoy Souchet 1879 Cherry red 
Angele Souchet 1869 White 
Angelique Souchet 1890 White 
Anita Souchet 1895 Amaranth 
Anna Goldschmidt Pfitzer 1971 White 
Antaony Zonker Kunderd J Salmon 
Antioch etzner 1917 Cerise 
Antoinette Wing Seed Co. 1920 White 
Aphrodite Zeestraten 1921 White 5 cee 
Apotheose Lemoine 1897 Mage: 
Aria Barr 1921 Sie (Prim) 
Ariel Barr 1920 Salmon (Prim) 
Aristophane Brunelet 1908 Salmc n-pink 
Armagnac Souchet 1894 Scarlet 
Armenian Lemoine 1896 Lilac 
Arriere Garde Souchet 1877 Salmon-pink 
Ashtabula Munsell & 
Harvey 1918 Pink 
Astarte Souchet 1893 Lilac 
Athalia Krelage 1921 Orange (Prim) 
Atlas Lemoine 1885 Violet 
Attraction Zeestraten 1921 Salmon-pink (Prim) 
Aurega (see Dorothy 
Wheeler) 
Austrasie Lemoine 1916 Mau 
Aviatrix Kemp 1922 Yellow Beane 
A. W. Hunt Christy 7 1920 Carmi 
Azur Lemoine 1902 Vio! let 
Baby Jane Vos 1921 White (Prim) 
Banner of Hope Kelway 1920 White 
Baron Joseph Hulot Lemoine 1896 Purple 
Baron Schroder elway 1890 Crimson 
Baron Staffe Pfitzer Pale blue 
Beacon Kunderd 1912 Red 
Beaconflame (see 
Beacen; 
Beauty Zeestraten 1921 Pink (Prim) 
Belle Alliance Lemoine 1897 Lilac 
Ben Boa Kunderd 1922 White 
Bengal. Tiger Pratt 922 Oriental 
Ben Huw Childs 1893 rlet 
Ben Metzner 1917 Yellow 
Beron Kelway 1883 Crimson 
Bertha Grossman Grossman 1919 Pink 
Betty Benning National 1921 Rose 
Betty Cromwell Goodrich 1921 White 
Bijou Kingsley 1920 Pink 
Black Joe Prestgard 1916 Crimson 
Blanchfeuer Souchet 1895 White 
Bleriot Brunelet 1910 Salmon-red 
Blue Ribbon Kunderd 1922 Lilac-blue 
Blushing Beauty Kunderd 1922 Pink 











Originator, introducer 
Name or grower first listing it Date Main color 
Bono Kelway 1884 Scarlet 
Boston Childs 1895 Seariet 
Bou-Denib Lemoine 1908 Scarlet 
Brenchleyensis Youell 1844 Scarlet 
Brilliant Childs 1895 Orange-red 
Brilliant Surprise Jonkheer 1921 Red 
Brimstone Vos 1921 Yellow 
Bruno Frank Pfitzer 1908 Amaranth red 
Buff Beauty Grullemans 1916 Orange (Prim) 
Burlington Childs 1895 
Butterboy Kunderd 1922 Yellow (Prim) 
Cajanus Krelage 1912 Salmon 
Calico Coblentz 1921 Purple 
Cameleon Souchet 1880 Lilac 
Campanile Kingsley 1918 Pink 
Canicule Souchet 1904 Searlet 
Capitaine Braulot Lemoine 1899 Salmon 
Capitaine Ferber Lemoine 1909 Pale plum 
Capitaine Sverdrup Lemoine 1902 Mauve 
Cardinal Souchet 1907 Purp!e 
Captain Asher 
Carter Baker Metzner 1915 Red 
Cardinal King Kunderd 1914 Cardinal red 
Carmelite Souchet 1896 Slate 
Carmen Sylva Krelage 1913 Oran¢e-salmon 
Carmen Sylva tgard 1918 White 
Carnival Brown 1922 Henna 
Caruso Souchet 1907 Scarlet 
Casabla: Vilmorin White 
Gatton Maistre Lemoine 1894 Scarlet 
Austin 
Celeste ' Doris Goodrich 1918 Red 
Cendrillon Souchet 1887 Violet 
Charles Martel Lemoine 1883 Lilac-rose 
Souchet 1893 Carmine - 
seem. Sts an een 
cago mon r. Hoeg Salmon-pin 
Chosen Queen Metzner 1922 Cerise 
Christian Schan- 
bacher Pfitzer 1909 White 
Chrysolora Childs 1910 Yellow 
Cinderella Metzner 1917 Rose 
Citronella Krelage 1921 Yellow (Prim) 
Clarence 922 
Claude Monnet Lemoine 886 Violet 
Colibri Lemoine 1904 uilac 
Collette Lemoine Violet 
Colonel Destenave Souchet 1902 Lilac 
Colonel Gillon Lemoine 1895 Rose 
Colonel Gouraud I.emoine 1909 Scarlet 
Colonial Metzner 1917 Lilac-pink 
met Krelage 1910 Salmon-rose 
Commandant 
Deloncle Souchet 1898 Crimson 
Commandart us 
Provost Lemoine 1907 Claret 
Comte de Kerkove Lemoine 1896 Cerise 
Contrast Banning 
Corydon Goedrich 1921 Crimson 
Couronne Bleu Lemoine 1901 Blue 
Couronnement Brunelet 1911 Salmon 
Curt Engelhardt Pfitzer 1908 ose 
Dainty Blossom Kunderd 1922 White 
mascus Metzner 1917 Scarlet 
Damon Metzner 1917 Rose-pink 
Darpin Metzner 1916 Pink 
Darkness Metzner 1922 Garnet 
tur Goo@rich 1918 White 
DeCheville Lemoine 1886 Salmon 
Delicate Grullemans 1916 Pink (Prim) 
Demi-deuill Lemoine 1899 Violet 
Deuil de St. Pierre Souchet 1902 Lilac 
Deutsche Kaiserin Pfitzer 1907 White 
Diana 1922 Red 
Dr. Adolph 
Rosenthal Diener 1921 Pink 
Dr. Elkins Kunderd 1922 White 
Dr. F. E. Bennett Diener 1921 Orange 
Dr. Frederick R 
Skiff Metzner 1915 Pink 
Doctor Hogg Keiway 1916 Mauve 
Dr. W. Van Fleet Kunderd . 1922 Pink 
Deasine Rose Lemoine 1894 Cherry-rose 
ra Krais Pfitzer 1906 Buff 
Dora Widmann Pfitzer 1903 Blue 
Dragon Kunderd 1922 Yellow (Prim) 
Dryade Souchet 1898 Rose 


/ 
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Originator, introducer Originator, introducer 
Name or grower first listingit Date Main color Name or grower first listing it Date Main color 
reur I Carmine Fraulein Hedwi : 
Ede! n i 1989 Old rose rt Cm . Pfitzer 1906 White 
Edo Greig Lemoine 1967 Rose Fraulein Helene 
E. G, Hill Kunderd 1922 Salmon-rose Hermann Pfitzer 1904 Red 
Zeestraten 1921 Yellow (Prim) Fraulein Karoline 
diva Diener 1921 Magenta Balz Pfitzer 1910 White 
Eleonora Hahn Pfitzer 905 te Fraulein Nina . 
Elisee Reclus Lemoine 1905 Salmon Mugler Pfitzer 1912 Rose 
Elizabet Kurtz Pfitzer 908 te Frau Max Vogel- 
. Ella Kelway 1882 Carmine lake Hartweg Pfitzer 1912 White 
will Elta Jonkheer 1921 Pink Frau Senger 
Augier Lemoine 1895 Yellow ——_ Pfitzer 1908 White 
Emil Gebhart Lemoine 1 White Frau F. Hirshfeld Pfitzer 1902 Yellow 
out Emile Weigelt Pfitzer Violet Frederic Passy Lemoine 1902 Yellow 
Pfitzer 1912 Blood red Frithjo Krelage 1914 Scarlet 
Energie Jonkheer 1921 Red G. A. Kuijk Lemoine 1896 Cherry 
idly Enfant de Nancy 1882 Red Galatea Kelway 1885 Blush 
Eolian Kingsley 1916 Yellow (Prim) Souchet 1884 Carmine 
Epicure Brunelet 1 White Gartenbauinspektor ‘ 
Ernest Charbonnier Lemoine 1903 Salmon Fox Pfitzer 1909 Lilac 
Erwin Mayer Pfitzer 1908 Blood red General Borgnis- : 
Eeearboucle Souchet 1891 Crimson emoine 1900 Rose 
Etendard Lemoine 1 Cream General de Wet Grullemans 1916 Rose (Prim) 
Etna Lemoine 1391 Red General Drude Lemoine 1907 Scarlet 
Etoile Du Soir Brunelet 1911 Salmon General Frey Lemoine 1900 Maroon 
Eugene Lefebvre Lemoine 1 Pink General Langlois Lemoine 1905 Rose 
Krel 1919 Pink (Prim) General Langl Vilmorin Maroon 
E. V. Hallock Lemoine 1 General Lyantey Lemoine 1904 R 
Evolution Perfectus Cowee General Stoesse' Lemoine 1904 Salmon 
Explorateur de ‘ General Suerdoff tue 
e Lemoine 1902 n Genundawah Drake 1922 Brownish yellow 
Explorateur Foureau Lemoine 1900 Yellow George Paul Lemoine 1893 Red 
Fair Lawn Goodrich 1918 Lilac Georges Frick Lemoine 1897 Crimson 
Fair Lawn Scarlet Goodrich 1 Searl Georges Legagneux Lemo 1910 Cream =e 
Fair Lawn Yellow Goodrich 1921 Yellow (Prim) Goodrich 1921 Salmon (Prim) 
Falguiere Lemoine 1908 Searl Gil Lemoine 1890 Carmine 
Fantaisie Souchet 1892 White Giralda Lemoine 1906 Carmine 
Fantome Souchet 1888 White Glow Zeestraten 1921 Orange (Prim) 
Fedora Souchet 1897 Yellow Golden Gleam Kunderd 1922 Orange (Prim) 
Ferdinand Kegeljan Lemoine 1896 Orange Golden Glow Dr. Hoeg 1917 Yellow T 
Ferdinand Lauterer Piitzer 1908 Red Golden Oriole Kingsley 1916 Yellow (Prim) 
Feyen Perrin Lemoine 1903 Salmon Golden W: Childs 1921 Yellow (Prim) 
a Lemoine 1906 Salmon Gold West Wilmore 1912 range 
Fille de France So White Gold Pheasant McKibbin 1922 Yellow 
aa Zeestraten 1921 Orange (Prim) Hillgirt Hutt —_ Red 
FL yant Souchet 1 Red Indian Maid Kunderd + Pink 
Fleur de Berger 1883 White Iri Kingsley 920 Blue 
Florence Young Metzner 1922 White J. A. Carbone Diener 1921 Saimon 
Formosa Souchet 1887 Yellow Japan Metzner 1922 Salmon 
Fragonard Lemoine 1904 Red J. C. Rudolph Brown 1922 Pink 
raicheur Lemoine 1905 Pink John T. Pirie Kunderd 1922 Brown 
Frau Berta Wagner Pfitzer 1911 Salmon-rose Joseph Field Diener 1921 Pink 
Frau Consul Gross Pfitzer 1 Joshua Metzner 1922 Scarlet 
Frau Dr. Haym Pfitzer 1902 Violet Joy Land Kunderd 1922 Scarlet 
Frau Dr. Ruhle itzer 1905 Juno Coleman 1921 Orange (Prim) 
Frau Direktor Cox Piitzer 1905 Red Juno Zeestraten 1921 Orange 
Frau Else Vischer tzer 1908 Whi = A Katherine roat - White 
Frau Fritz Kruger Pfitzer 1910 Yellow Lar! Metzner 19 Scarlet 
Frau Gustav Cless  Pfitzer 1 Blood red Le Ci Vilmorin Scarlet 
Fraulein Alwine Lillian 1922 White 
Sch Pfitzer 1906 Pink Madam Zelia Kingsley 1916 Salmon 
Fraulein Anna Madison Cooper underd 1922 n 
Pfitzer 1904 Pink es Stalnaker Pipk 
Fraulein Betty Kingsley 1916 Orunge (Prim) 
Kuchler Pfitzer 1908 Yellow Ming Toy Kunderd 1922 Yellow (Prim) 
Fraulein Elizabeth Miss Spokane Kunderd 1922 Salmon 
Jehle Pfitzer 1903 Primes Modesty Brown 1922 Cream (Prim) 
Fraulein Emmy Mr. Brown Stalnaker own 
Pfitzer 1903 White Mrs. John S. Wood 1922 Pink 
Fraulein ele ae a ain 1916 _ 
7 —_ = Tiffany Brown 1922 White 
Winter Muich Sremme lifts the plant still higher, so light. Artificial mulch, too, must be 
: that by repeated freezing and thawing porous and loose enough to give some 
W The Flower Grower ° . -. . = 4 b 
ee : ; . Of the surface soil the plant is lifted air ventilation to both soil and plants. 
The purpose of a Winter mulch is free of the soil to freeze and die on Plants maintaining green crowns 
not warmth, either of the soil or of top of the ground, or else, if the root through the Winter must have the 
the plants over which the mulch is jg too firmly ded, the top is torn growing tips extend through the mulch 
spread, but (1) shade, both of the loose from the roots, or the roots torn to air and light. 
ground and of the plants, (2) protec- off down’in the soil, and the plant If the mulch is to remain during the 
tion of plants and soil from drying killed. growing season, it must be opened as 
winds, and (3) retention of moisture = If by any means, as driving frozen soon as growth begins, so that all 
in the surface soil. wind, moisture is withdrawn from the growing plants beneath it shall have 
The plants: must have shade when plant tissue faster than the sluggish access to open air and sunshine from 
the weather is warm by day and frozen sap action of frozen tissue can replace the beginning. A very slight delay in 
at night, or fresh sap action will be it, and this continues until the tissue the removal of the mulch may be of 
stimulated by day, only to have the is dry, the tissue has “winterkilled.” | advantage in preventing premature 
stimulated parts frozen at night. The —_If the surface soil dries out, shallow- growth in early Spring, but extreme 
ground nwust have shade, when the rooted plants will of necessity dry up watchfulness should be exercised that 
weather is warm by day and cold at and die. it be not left too long. 
night, to prevent “heaving.” When the The best mulch of all is snow, and Plants set just before freezing 
ground freezes, it is lifted a tiny frac- any other mulch should be of such na- weather should be mulched, as, having 
tion of an inch, carrying up with it ture as to catch and hold the snow but little root-hold on the soil, they 
any plant which is locked in it. When when there is but little, and to give are easily heaved out, and also are un- 


the ground thaws, it settles back to 
place, releasing the plant and leaving 
it in its raised position. The next 


the same service as the snow when 
there is none. As snow is fluffy and 
transparent, it gives both air and 


able to maintain an adequate moisture 
supply under adverse conditions. 
B. C. AUTEN 

















Hints on Hybridizing Dahlias 
BY J. K. ALEXANDER 
(In Boston Post) 


HE Dahlia belongs to the family 
"T Compositae or Carduaceae, and is 

closely related to our native species 
of Coreopsis and Bidens and our culti- 
vated Cosmos. What is. commonly called 
the flower is, botanically, as in the Sun- 
flower, a flower-cluster or head, made up 
of numerous closely assembled flowers. 
In Double Dahlias, which include those 
classified as Cactus, Hybrid Cactus, Dec- 
orative, Show, Hybrid Show and Pompon; 
the flowers are fully developed. In the 
Single Dahlias a few outer flowers of the 
cluster have fully developed broad, flat, 
conspicuous, expanded corollas or rays 
(popularly, but not botanically, the pet- 
als), while the inner or disc flowers, in- 
cluding most of the flowers of the clus- 
ter, have small inconspicuous tubular 
corollas. 

The object of hybridization is to pro- 
duce another variety superior to that 
which under ordinary conditions would 
be produced by nature. The bee is one 
of nature’s methods of pollination and in 
going from one flower to the other in 
search of honey, it takes on its body or 
wings the pollen of one flower, and while 
working its way into the other flower the 
pollen falls off, and in many cases 
reaches the stigma. 

The stigma is the receptive organ of 
the flower, and the pollen grain, which is 
the small yellow dust-like portion of the 
stamens, should be placed on it. The 
stigma and stamens are located at the 
base of every ray and it is at this point 
that fertilization takes place. After 
cross-pollination and germination, the 
development of the seed takes place at 
the base of each ray. It is necessary to 
fertilize the base of each ray if one 
wishes all the flowers to eventually de- 
velop seeds. If that is not done many 
seeds will not develop, as they have not 
been cross-pollinatec. 

When one is hybridizing he usually 
has certain definite ideals in mind, and 
works to accomplish these ends. In Dah- 
lias usually it is to improve the size «f 
the flower, the length and strength of 
stems, and the ability of the flower to 
blossom abundantly. 

In choosing parents for hybridizing 
therefore we must choose those varieties 
that possess the characters we wish to 
perpetuate. I always select the variety 
that shows most prominently the char- 
acter I wish to develop, and use it as the 
mother. In using the term mother here- 
after, I will refer to the variety as being 
made a mother, because the pollen grain 
of the other flower is carried to its re- 
ceptive organ. 

If it is size you wish most, select the 
largest flowered variety as your mother 
parent, and take pollen from the other 
flower you choose, which of course, would 
naturally be another variety that is very 
large. In other words to develop size, 
it would be wise to select the two largest 
varieties you have at your disposal. 

If you wish to develop long-stemmed 
abundant flowering varieties, I would 


choose the two varietics displaying these 
characters most prominently. Then too, 
it would be well to choose as the mother, 
not only the best bloomer with the 
strongest stems, but also to take into 
consideration which is the better pro- 
ducer of tubers, that after you have your 
successful cross, you have one that will 
increase rapidly. 

If you desire both size and an abun- 
dance of flowers I always use the most 
abundant bloomer as the mother. I Lave 
found from my thirty years’ experience 
with Dahlias that the mother parent’s 
characters. are more prominently dis- 
played in the hybrid progeny. 

To carry the pollen grain from the 
father parent to the mother, I have found 
that a soft camels hair brush is as good 
as anything I have tried for that pur- 
pose, although anything may be used that 
will carry the pollen grains. The most 
important factor in successful hybridiza- 
tion is the selection of the proper time 
to cross-pollenize, that the stigma is at 
the right stage at which to take fertiliza- 
tion. The proper time is when the pol- 
len first appears on that flower. If the 
flower is not fertilized at that time the 
cross may be unsuccessful due to the fact 
the stigma has already been fertilized 
by nature. It is usually wise to protect 
the flower head previous to crossing, if 
one wishes to be sure of his crosses, and 
is to keep accurate records of his experi- 
ments. 

To make a cross, take your brush, 
gently separate the flowers in the flower 
head inserting the brush carefully to the 
base of the ray where the pollen is lo- 
cated. Securing the pollen, carry it care- 
fully to the mother parent and with the 
fingers separate the flowers so that you 
may deposit the polien grains on the 
stigma at the base of the most promising 
rays. To insure success it is well to take 
from a number of flowers of the flower 
head of the father and deposit their pol- 
len on a number of the stigmas of the 
mother parent. 

After the fertilization has been done 
nature provides for the rest, and if ger- 
mination takes place, the pollen grain 
will grow down into the stigma forming 
or developing the ovule, which subse- 
quently develops into the seed, 

Allow the flower to mature, and when 
it has formed a seed pod, pick the pod, 
and spread them out in some protected 
sunny place, that they may dry thor- 
oughly. When thoroughly dried, break 
apart the pods and the seeds can be se- 
lected from the chaff or dried rays. 

Do not allow the seed pods to remain 
on the plants too long, so that they will 
become dry and the winds blow them 
away. They should be collected before 
they are dried on the plants, and the cur- 
ing and drying should be done indoors. 
To distinguish the seeds from the chaff 
or rays, one should look for dark brown 
seeds about half an inch in length, that 
are very narrow and flat. They should 
be planted in the Spring. 
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Storing Dahiia Tubers 


It seems to me that one of the big- 
gest problems in Dahlias is the safe 
and proper storage of the dormant 
roots. Cold storage might be the solu- 
tion. My business (wholesale butter) 
brings me in contact with cold stor- 
age warehouses, and the Merchants’ 
Refrigerating Company of this city 
have arranged to furnish myself ana 
some other Dahlia “fans” with room 
for experimental purposes to keep tu- 
bers in over the Winter. The temper- 


ature will range from 36 to 38 degrees. 


I would be glad to hear from any 
FLOWER GROWER readers if they have 
ideas as to how the tubers should be 
packed. In fact if any of them would 
like to store a few cases of roots there 
will be room for them. Experiments 
along the line of keeping dormant 
roots in cold storage should be bene- 
ficial to flower growers. 

ALBERT LOWENFELS 
33 Laurel Place, New Rocheile, N. Y. 


Hardy Plants in Town Gardens 


The day when the town garden was 
made “to order” by furnishing it with 
bedding plants from May to September 
has to a large degree happily, passed 
away, and instead of the subjects raised 
under glass and carefully hardened off 
before transferring them to the open 


grourd, we have hardy plants taking ~ 


their place with better results. This 
change was not brought about all at 
once; rather was it a gradual develop- 
ment, and in many instances was made 
to effect economy, as it became a drain 
on the purse of many who live in a town 
to annually purchase plants, whose 
beauty was only of a few months’ dura- 
tion. Thus today in such gardens we see 
plants in bloom earlier, and altogether 
they present a better appearance. Early 
in the year Doronicums, which do re- 
markably well in back gardens, yield 
their golden blossoms. May brings us 
Dielytras, Pyrethrums, Flag Irises, to be 
followed by English and Spanish Irises; 
these, again, are succeeded by Oriental 
Poppies, Peonies, and Phloxes. Lark- 
spurs, Madonna Lilies, Starworts, Holly- 
hocks, and Chrysanthemums now flourish 
in gardens where formerly bedding 
plants, planted at given points, only were 
to be seen. No one seems to regret very 
much the loss of the old style of furnish- 
ing a garden, because the present perma- 
nent subjects yield what the others never 
did—beautiful blossoms for the home. 
—TOWNSMAN in Gardening Illustrated 
(English) 


The Madonna Lily 
(Lilium Candidum) 

This hardy Lily will thrive in almost 
any climate, soil or condition, but it 
likes best a well drained sandy soil. 
If your soil is not sandy, it is well to 
set the bulbs in sand or a mixture of 
earth and sand. 

A few bulbs of the Madonna Lily 
will soon develop in good soil and un- 
der proper growth into a fine bed, giv- 
ing a large display of bloom. They 
bloom in June and July, at a time when 
bloom is none too plentiful in the gar- 
den. 
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_ Teaching Horticulture* 


LOWLY and surely a taste is develop- 
S ing in America for plants and flow- 

ers, a love for horticulture. I have 
seen great changes in the twenty-five 
years I have been coming to this country. 
I think, gentlemen, that it is our duty to 
further and to foster the love for plants 
here. We must have something in the 
future to which to devote our time. More 
and more the people are working fewer 
hours. We must try to give them some- 
thing other than a desire to attend the 
movies and to speed along the roads at 
the rate of fifty miles an hour. This 
can only be done by educating them to 
love plants. Allow me to point out to 
you what other countries are doing, in 
order to give the necessary horticultural 
instruction and education. Naturally, I 
am speaking about Holland, the country 
with which I am most acquainted. 


TEACHING HORTICULTURE IN HOLLAND 

In the first place, there is elementary 
horticultural training in the Winter 
courses, for which the state gives a sub- 
sidy. Each course extends over two Win- 
ter semesters. The teaching is done by 
the state school teachers, who have ac- 
uired the necessary qualifications: quali- 
ed practical gardeners are also employed 
to do the teaching. Students may enter 
every two years and must not be under 
fifteen years of age. The course com- 
rises: The elements of natural science, 
including plant diseases and pests; ma- 
nures, soils, treatment and improvement 
of the ground; fruit culture, vegetable 
and flower culture, arboriculture and hor- 
ticultural drawing. 


_ON A WIDE SCALE 

As far as possible, the instruction is 
adapted to the requirements of the par- 
ticular kind of gardening in the location. 
In 1914 there were 132 Winter courses 
in the country and there were twelve 
horticultural teachers appointed by the 
state who must travel all over the coun- 
try; they give advice on any subject 
wherever wanted without any extra pay. 
They deliver lectures, conduct experi- 
ments and, in general, further the inter- 
ests of horticulture. Besides these 
courses, there are special courses for 
adults; in 1914 there were seventy-two 
of these courses, all with a state subsidy. 

Secondary training in horticulture is 
given in five horticultural Winter col- 
leges. One is in Aalsmeer, flowers; one 
in Boskoop, nurseries; another at Lisse, 
bulbs; at Naaldwyk, fruit; at Hoorn, 
vegetables, and at the Horticultural Col- 
lege at Frederiksoord. . The object of 
these colleges is to give the necessary 
horticultural education to young garden- 
ers, florists, nurserymen, etc. The schools 
are divided into two classes and the per- 
iod of instruction covers two Winter 
semesters, from October to April. In the 
Summer months these young men work 
with their various employers; this way 
almost everybody can afford to attend 
these colleges. The colleges are sur- 
rounded by more or less extensive 
grounds, where students receive practical 
instruction and where experiments are 
taken. 

Higher horticultural education is given 
in the High School for Agriculture, Hor- 
ticulture ard Forestry, at Wageningen. 
This is a three year course and embraces 
physics, meteorology, plant physiolory, 





*Talk given by P. M. Koster, Bridgeton, N. J., 
— a meeting of the Philadelphia Florists’ 
ub. 


mineralogy and soils, chemistry and agri- 
cultural chemistry, botanical terminol- 
ogy, botany, drawing, surveying, arbori- 
culture, fruit growing, vegetable and 
flower culture, civil law and practical 
work. . 

Besides all this valuable knowledge, 
foreign languages are taught, which is 
a great assistance to our horticultural 
education, as it enables us to read horti- 
cultural papers in foreign languages. It 
also prepares the young men for their 
extensive travels in foreign countries, 
where they generally go after learning 
their trade at home. 

It is not only in Holland that this hor- 
ticultural education is given; it is the 
same in England, Germany, Belgium and 
France. 

ORIGIN OF KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE 

That sometimes the knowledge of a 
foreign language is directly responsible 
for horticultural gains is illustrated by 
the way Koster’s Blue Spruce was found. 

My father, who was the great-great- 
grandson of a nurseryman, soon under- 
stood that in order to make Boskoop a 
horticultural center, we did need a larger 
area than Holland to sell our products, 
and father did all he could to induce the 
government to devote time and money 
to horticulture and to the teaching of 
foreign languages. He himself had ac- 
quired, through self-study, a considerable 
knowledge of English, French and Ger- 
man. One day, reading in the Revue 
Horticole, father saw a description of the 
beautiful Blue Spruces of the Rocky 
Mountains and read that the botanical 
garden at Zurich had received seeds of 
some of the finest specimens. Immedi- 
ately father wrote for some seeds, re- 
ceived some and one of the seedlings was 
the Blue Spruce which now is universally 
known as Koster’s Blue. If father had 
not been able to read French, would the 

lant have come to life? Would others 
ave seen the great beauty of this plant 
and would it have been propagated? 

This is not the only instance; other 
plants have been described in foreign 
papers and propagated. These, other- 
wise, would have disappeared unnoticed. 


ALL HAVE FLOWERS IN HOLLAND 


Coming back to the horticultural edu- 
cation in Holland, I need not explain how 
a vast army of well trained horticultur- 
ists creates a horticultural penetration 
of the whole people; all buy plants and 
flowers, not because it is the fashion, but 
they buy them because they love them; 
they do not buy them at special occasions, 
Christmas, Easter—they buy them at 
every time of the year, and there is 
scarcely a house where there are no flow- 
ers before the windows at every season 
of the year; nearly every house has its 
little garden; flowers adorn the farm- 
houses in the country; the gardens of the 
rich contain valuable collections of plants, 
which are ably cared for. 

I need not say that such conditions 
create a large demand for plants and 
flowers. Not only the larger florists do 
a good business, but also the smaller flor- 
ists make a decent living. 

HORTICULTURAL EDUCATION SHOULD 

BEGIN IN CHILDHOOD 


In the schools a spirit of competition 
in growing flowers is created and the 
schools have many expositions of flower- 
ing plants, which imbue the youngsters 
with a love for plants and flowers. Who 
is able to grow the best? Imagine the 
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pride of a little girl from poor parents 
bringing in a beautiful plant and winning 
first prize! 

I think it is our duty to help develop 
this love for flowers and plants, and show 
each and all people what can be done 
with flowers and how they make our life 
richer, how trees and shrubbery make 
our homes more attractive. 

Conditions have already very much im- 
proved since I came to this country first, 
thirty years ago. But we are not doing 
enough. Let our horticultural associa- 
tions get busy and our women’s clubs. Let 
them create funds to appoint—let me cail 
them horticultural preachers, who, armed 
with a t love for plants and with 
lantern slides, go out and show the people 
(not the upper 400) what can be accom- 
plished with little expense and labor; 
show them how the board fences must be 
replaced = kept hedges, how a few 
climbin ses will improve the appear- 
ance of their homes, how a few beds of 
inexpensive bulbs, some perennials, will 
make their homes attractive, and then— 
watch how their surroundings will make 
for a happier life. 

We must awaken the vast multitudes 
to the realization of the needs of plants 
and shrubs and flowers; we must create 
in the minds of all a desire to improve 
themselves, their properties, their com- 
munities. This cannot be done by lec- 
tures before horticulturai clubs and so- 
cieties; those present there do not need 
to be awakened. It is the daily paper, the 
small local paper which must take this 
task to heart. 


LOVE FOR TREES 

One of the saddest features of the lack 
of horticultural training is the condition 
the trees are in, lining the streets in the 
cities. The authorities in charge evidently 
do not see the need of pruning when the 
trees are young and. many trees could 
still be saved if they were treated right. 
If I compare the almost loving care which 
is bestowed on trees in Eu n cities, 
how they are Summer-pruned and Win- 
ter-pruned until such time that they can 
take care of themselves, I feel really 
sorry for their American brothers and 
sisters, which, once planted, do not get 
any care thereafter. Many of you have 
seen the beautiful Elms lining the streets 
in Holland, the Linden in Berlin, the 
Planes in London, the Horse-chestnuts 
in Paris, all well shaped, symmetrical 
trees, with stems the same height, form- 
ing beautiful avenues, a sight to behold. 

HORTICULTURAL INSTRUCTION 

Now, what is the remedy for all this? 
Horticultural instruction! We must de- 
mand that horticulture be taught in 
schools and high schools, and that a num- 
ber of horticultural colleges be estab- 
lished. We must ask everybody to help 
in this movement—the city government, 
the state, the federal government—and, 
if I am not mistaken, we shall be able to 
accomplish something in the near future. 
We are scrapping battleships. We are 
limiting the building of fortifications. 
Must we not build something else instead? 
We must build up the love for the land, 
the love for the country, the love for our 
homes—that love which prompts a man 
to stay on his property, however small 
and poor it may seem to others—the 
property where he saw his children born, 
where he planted his trees when he was 
young, where he grows his flowers. If 
we assist in this upbuilding we shall ac- 
complish more, create more patriotism 
than ever warships or armies will ac- 
complish. It is this love for a country 
which makes the country safe, makes it 
unconquerable. 
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Insects Helpful to the Garden 


BY MRS. O. A. RUNYON 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


URING the past few years we 
Dhzre paid much attention to the 
fact that all insects are not harm- 
ful and that amongst them there are 
many parasitic enemies that help to 
destroy our common destructive insect 


pests. a 

To thoroughly discuss parasitic 
work and point out the many species 
that inhabit our fields and gardens 
would require’ an article of some 
length, so I will only refer to a few 
that have marked prominence. 

The value of the predaceous beetles 
has been in the past but little known. 
They have been classed as parasitic, 
but, strictly speaking, they are carniv- 
orous and destroy their prey by feed- 
ing upon it externally while the true 
parasite generally feeds internally 
upon the host. 

The two principal families of native 
predaceous beetles, of which there are 
several different species, are those 
known as the ground beetles, of the 
family Carabidae; and the Cocinelli- 
dae, or lady-bugs. 

Various species of the genus Cocci- 
nella and other closely related genera, 
feed principally on plant lice, includ- 
ing the apple aphis and others of the 
family Aphididae. 

Owing to their reproductive capac- 
ity, plant lice are very serious pests, 
many generations being produced in a 
year and great damage would result 
to crops and trees if their increase 
did not receive a check by natural ene- 
mies. 

Adalia bipunctata L. or the two- 
spotted lady-bug, and Coccinella san- 
guniea, L. Coccinella 9. notata, are the 
species that feed freely on the egg 
masses of the aphis. Several times I 
have noticed the Coccinella completely 
control the potato-beetle by destruc- 
tion of the egg masses on the young 
potato plant. 

The lady-bugs hibernate in winter 
and live a long time on a smali amount 
of food, and their increase largely de- 
pends upon their food supply. These 
small spotted beetles are very benefi- 
cial; their work goes on unnoticed and 
results in reducing many insects that 
would cause injury to vegetation. 

Of the order Carabidea, the species 
Calosoma, and other closely related 
genera, feed mostly upon larvae, these 
beetles are inconspicuous, feeding most 
of the time at night and the good work 
they do usually goes unnoticed. 

The Calosoma calidum is known as 
the cutworm and grub-worm killer, as 
it feeds upon these larvae at the roots 
of plants. So far as is known all the 
beetles of this genus lay their eggs in 
the ground. The larvae that hatches 
from the eggs are predaceous also and 
feed upon cutworms and any other in- 
sects that they can find. This spe- 
cies is the most common in gardens 
and cultivated grounds. 


Calosoma scrutator is a brilliant 
green in color as is also Calosoma will- 
coxi. These species resemble Calo- 
soma calidium in habits except they 
will climb trees and feed upon the 
larvae that infest plants and shrubs. 

The Calosoma keeps securely hid- 
den, and accurate information is hard 
to secure, but we can safely say they 
do a large part in keeping down de- 
structive insect pests. 

Of the wasp family, the genus Sceli- 
pron, commonly called mud-dauber, 
should be classed as a beneficial insect. 
They construct cells of mud, an egg 
being laid in the bottom of the cell. 
The cell is packed with insects para- 
lyzed by the sting of the mother wasp. 
As soon as the larvae hatches it begins 
to feed upon the food packed over it. 
I have found twenty-one species of in- 
jurious insects in the cells of the mud- 
dauber. Careful study of all the wasp 
family in relation to economic and 
scientific agriculture is badly needed. 

The Proctotrupids are a family of 
parasitic insects but little known. 


There are many species of this four-- 


winged black fly that work for us daily 
and a cocoon that should hatch a moth 
or butterfly sometimes hatches instead 
a number of these destructive larvae 
which consume the host. A number 
of the super-family Chalcideidea or 
Chalcis-flies, are parasitic and lie upon 
the skins of caterpillars. The species 
Euplectrus cornstoki, is often found 
on measuring worms. This little black, 
shiny four-winged fly lays its eggs on 
the back of the worm, from three to 
fifteen. The larvae hatches in about 
two days and buries its head in the 
caterpillar’s skin and draws its life 
substance. When fully grown it re- 
laxes its hold, the host dies, the larvae 
spins a web under the dead body and 
there transforms to a pupa and in 
about eight: days the adult emerges. 
This insect destroys a great number of 
noxious pests every year. 

The Ichneumon flies are classed as 
beneficial and are parasitic upon in- 
sects that destroy vegetation. The spe- 
cies Simpla inquisitor is the most com- 
mon and usually found upon the army 
worm and other caterpillars. 

Dragon flies of the order Odonata 
are worthy of careful study and are 
classed as highly beneficial. 

To be able to destroy noxious in- 
sects and preserve those that are bene- 
ficial one must have a knowledge of 
their life history and habits that can 
only be gained by close observation 
and practical work. 

Only a few facts have beea given 
and the subject touched upon lightly, 
but more interest should be taken in 
this class of insects that work for our 
benefit so that the general public will 
not class all insects as our foes. We 
should learn to recognize the species 
that are our :riends and we will find 
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many wonderful ‘facts that will give 
us a renewed interest in the study of 
nature. 


Hydrangea Paniculata 


Three forms of this Japanese shrub or 
small tree are in the Arboretum collec- 
tion. The flowers of the three forms 
are borne in large terminal oblong 
pointed clusters and the long acuminate 
dark green leaves make the plants at- 
tractive before the flowers open and after 
they fade, although like those of other 
Hydrangeas they fall in the Autun.n 
without change of color. The clusters of 
fertile flowers on what is considered the 
typical form are surrounded by the ring 
of white sterile flowers to which Hydran- 
geas owe the beauty of their inflorescence. 
This form, which is a handsome and valu- 
able garden plant, will not be in bloom 
for another month. There is, however, 
an early-flowering form (var. praecox) 
which is now just opening its flowers, and 
which is very similar, except in its time 
of flowering, to the type. This form has, 
however, rather larger and whiter ray 
flowers, and is a more ornamental plant. 
Indeed when in flower in early July it is 
one of the handsomest shrubs in the Ar- 
boretum. This early fiowering form ap- 
pears to be exceedingly rare in American 
gardens. This v~fortunately cannot be 
said of the third -vrm of Hydrangea pan- 
iculata (var. grandiflora) on which the 
entire inflorescence is composed of sterile 
flowers which form a great cone-like 
white mass of abortins which as they 
fade turn to a dirty red. This plant has 
been propagated and sold by American 
nurserymen during the last fifty years 
by hundreds of thousands, possibly by 
millions, so that it is now perhaps more 
generally cultivated throughout the coun- 
try than any other garden shrub, and 
certainly no other shrub has done sc 
much to disfigure the surroundings of the 
homes of the people of the northern 
United States. A few years ago the only 
plant within the fence which surrounds 
Jefferson’s Grove at Monticello was Hy- 
drangea paniculata grandiflora. And 
Thomas Jefferson published in 1784 in 
his “Notes on the State of Virginia,” the 
first comprehensive list of the plants of 
his native State, among which are some 
of the most beautiful trees and shrubs in 
the world. (Arnold Arboretum Bulletin) 


Note by the Editor: 

Coming from such an authoritative source we 
are quite surprised to hear Hydrangea Paniculata 
Grandiflora condemned on general principles be- 
cause of its “dirty red” color. We do not agree 
that it has a dirty red color, and a better color 
descriptive term would, in our opinion, be a 
bronze-green. Hydrangea Paniculata Grandiflora 
cut at just the right stage of maturity, and put 
in a vase without water will dry nicely for a 
Winter bouquet, and we have it in our office 
throughout the year. 

It is good that not all will agree with the source 
above mentioned on the value of this shrub, and 
it is also good that we are not all as fastidious 
as the writer above quoted. 


The Little Worlds 


The little worlds all set apart 

So loved by many a wistful heart 

Are gardens fair and green and still 

bit lovely flowers their sweetness 

spill. 

So sweet are they the soul forgets 

All fear and longing and regrets 

For in these garden worlds apart 

The seeking ones find Peace o’ Heart. 
— Florence Van Fleet Lyman 

(In Springfield Republican) 
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The Mercurial House Wren 


BY EMMA THATCHER BODINE 
(In Audubon Bulletin) 


My House Wrens have never seemed 
to be at all troubled because I placed 
their nesting box against the side of the 
house in such a position that I can sit at 
a window a few feet away and observe 
how they manage their household affairs. 
On the contrary, this old box is always 
their first choice when they go house 
hunting in the Spring. They seem to 
agree with me that a Wren box should 
have a hinged lid, so that an inquisitive, 
harmless human can entertain herself by 
keeping track of the family life of these, 
her closest neighbors. The House Wren 
is not a shy, sensitive creature who ob- 
jects to sharing his joys and sorrows with 
a friend who understands the frailties of 
Wren nature and who loves him in spite 
of his faults. 

Because he is so impetuous and so 
quarrelsome, the ups and downs of his 
courtship furnish plenty of entertain- 
ment, and since he is such a busy-body, 
he is generally making trouble for some 
better-mannered member of avian society. 
He fits in well with the life of the twen- 
tieth century, for he thrives on change 
and excitement. Two or three separa- 
tions and as many new mates are not 
unusual during the periods of courtship 
and incubation. Sometimes, when incu- 
bation is nearly complete, the birds will 
break up housekeeping and hurl the eggs 
out of the nest. At such times it is the 
female who departs, the male usually 
stays. He is on the ground first in the 
Spring, he chooses the apartment, he be- 
gins to furnish it, then he goes a-court- 
ing. He uses all his blandishments and 
persuasions, his gift of-song, his indomi- 
table courage and light-heartedness to 
persuade the sometimes reluctant and 
shy female to stop with him. Sometimes 
she seems very critical of the quarters 
offered, has an air of detachment that is 
comical. Her manner, as she casts out 
of the box some bit of nesting material 
not to her liking, is superb. Sometimes 
she is a shrewish individual, who hen- 
pecks the male unmercifully. He submits 
to a great deal of abuse, but if there is 
a separation, the. house and chattels are 


his absolute property and she must go her. 


way. 

For a long time, I have thought that 
after the first family leaves the nest, the 
male frequently secures a new mate, 
while the female cares for the fiedglings. 
Several times during recent years, there 
has been such a marked difference be- 
tween Jenny number one and Jenny num- 
ber two that my suspicion has become a 
certainty. I have come to the conclusion 
that it is quite unusual for a pair to 
remain mated an entire season. When 
they do, the female feeds the young about 
ten days after they leave the nesting box, 
then she abandons them, and devotes all 
her energies to raising a second brood. 

Last Summer, the male began his 
second courtship at least twenty-four 
hours before the first family were ready 
to fly. Inside of four days from the de- 
parture of the young ones from the old 
box, there was en egg in another box on 
the premises, which he prepared with fe- 


verish activity for his new bride. During 
the two days he was thus occupied, he 
was, without exception, the most excited 
bird I ever saw. His singing reflected his 
agitation. He had often sung ten or 
twelve songs in a minute, but now he 
sang fourteen to eighteen times a min- 
ute, and once he broke the record by sing- 
ing twelve times in thirty seconds. 

In my note-book, two days before the 
voung birds flew, there is this entry: 
“The sweet and lovely dispositions of 
these Wrens passes belief. There have 
been no quarrels, no separations. They 
have shared equally in the work of nest 
building and in the still more arduous 
task of feeding seven hungry nestlings. 
For about two weeks, their regular habits 
were more or less upset by men who were 
painting the house; but they stayed on 
the job, and, what is more surprising, 
they were amiability personified. They 
have also minded their own business. In- 
stead of harrying the Bluebirds, they 
have assisted them in driving away the 
Red-headed Woodpeckers who have been 
breaking up nests and making themselves 
generally offensive to the rest of the 
birds. It may be accidental, but for sev- 
eral years, the birds nesting in this box 
on the house have shown, on the whole, 
a more even disposition and they have 
lived more peaceably with the rest of the 
world than when they are occupying other 
boxes in the garden. I wonder if they 
feel more secure here. Of course, they 
always raise their first brood in this box; 
by the time they are ready to live else- 
where, their nerves may be completely 
unstrung from overwork and anxiety. It 
is no easy task to raise a family of seven 
children all at once, and seeing them 
started in the way to earn their own liv- 
ing must be a great responsibility. If 
such a thing is possible, I have, at last, 
found a pair of perfect House Wrens.” 

And yet—the very next day the male 
went philandering after another female, 
and, during the excursion, he lost every 
one of his tail feathers. I was rather 
glad because I could then follow his go- 
ings and comings very easily the rest of 
the season. On the following morning, 
when the young were leaving the nest, he 
suddenly pounced upon one of the help- 
less little birds, lifted it with his claws 
and jabbed viciously at its head several 
times. It died in a short time.. Again 
I am convinced that it is most unwise to 
assume that one is ever sufficiently well 
acquainted with a House Wren to pro- 
nounce him a model husband and father. 

In 1919, it was the female who proved 
a bit disappointing. When the seven 
nestlings were six days old, she deserted 
her family and the male was left to bear 
the heavy burden alone. It was a clear 
case of desertion. She came back several 
times for a few minutes, not to visit her 
family, but to secure nesting material 
from the box in which her forsaken babies 
were living. The male worked fifteen 
hours a day feeding the young ones. He 
fed them from fifteen to forty-four times 
an hour, the periods of greatest activity 
being from daylight to ten o’clock and 
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from six o'clock until sunset. The period 
of least activity was from three o’clock to 
five in the afternoon. The longest re- 
corded interval between feedings, sixteen 
minutes, occurred during the afternoon 
when the birds were eleven days old. The 
shortest interval was fifteen seconds. It 
was not uncommon for him to feed them 
three times a minute. Two hundred and 
fifty feedings a day is a conservative esti- 
mate: probably the number was nearer 
three hundred. Multiplying this by the 
number of days the young were in the 
nest, and again by the number of days he 
fed them after they flew, we have some 
conception of the happy, care-free life he 
led. Besides, he was obliged to hunt a 
very large quantity of food for his own 
consumption. Since the food of Wrens is 


altogther insectivorous, the figures give 
some idea of the extent of our indebted- 
ness to him for consuming countless num- 
bers of insect pests that destroy plant 
life. 











“Honey” and the Bird Bath 


In the December number you ask 
for garden plans and little details of 
gardens for publication. I am sending 
you one of my bird bath which stands 
thirty inches high. The Japanese 
Iris surrounding it was forty-three 
inches high and is of a lovely mauve 
shade lined with deep violet. The 
Robins and Bluebirds and Golden Ori- 
oles and Song Sparrows use it to bathe 
in all the Summer through, and they 
seem not to mind at all the little brin- 
dle and white Boston bull dog called 
“Honey,” who romps all day long in 
the garden to her heart’s delight. She 
is a lover of fragrance, smelling and 
sniffing the flowers, perfume laden, 
up and down the borders, as they go 
and come in their blooming. We call 
her “Garden Lover” too, because she 
loves it and is a pretty part of our 
close, we think. 

Tulips and Moss Phlox and Hya- 
cinths bloom about this bird pool first 
and then comes the Iris and pale dou- 
ble pink tinted “spice Pinks,” after 
that Sweet Alyssum makes the pool an 
attractive place to see. 

FLORENCE VAN FLEET LYMAN 
































































Utility with Beauty 
in Garden Planting 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


Harvest time is at hand. Even now 
as I write in August the fruits and the 
berries in increasing number demand 
attention. Just as the vegetation has 
responded to moisture so have the 
fruits in their turn. From the lowly 
Partridgeberry to the lofty Mountain 
Ash they please the eye, and if we 
study the cook-books of a bygone gen- 
eration we find that many fruits of 
intermediate growth will please the 
palate as well. You will think perhaps 
that odd fruits are not the thing for 
the small suburban garden. In a way 
you are right and yet even the small- 
est place should have a few shrubs, a 
few small trees, so why not select 
those with usable fruits rather than 
with merely attractive flowers. In 
many species we find an equal beauty 
of form and foliage. With the addi- 
tion of various roots and herbs to our 
fruit and berry plantings there are 
infinite pictures possible on a variety 
of sites and soils. 

In selected sites we may have ground 
covers, each where it is best suited. It 
may be the evergreen of Cranberry or 
Checkerberry, the tangle of Dewberry 
reddened by the sun of Winter, or the 
glossy green of Strawberries planted 
as a formal edging. The tender pink 
and green of the budding leaves of 
Blueberries is one of the joys of 
Spring. The fragrance of Thyme, 
fresh-clipped where it has encroached 
upon the lawn, recalls the days of 
Queen Elizabeth when clipped allees 
of Thyme were a part of every gar- 
den. Among the herbaceous growths, 
Parsley, Mint, and Sage, Majoram, 
Ginger, Hyssop, and Lavender (where 
it is hardy) all have charms either in 
mass, or as plants in the hardy border. 

For vines we may select Grapes, red, 
black, green, or if we care not for the 
fruit the turquoise of Vitis hetero- 
phylla, and the rampantly active Acti- 
nidia has green fruits of a curious 
sweetness. It is even more careless in 
its soil requirements than the Grape 
and you could select no better vine 
for the north side of the house,—if it 
is a big house. And speaking’of vines, 
the Scarlet Runner, or even that best 
of Beans, the Kentucky Wonder, will 
cover much territory to advantage. 
Trained fruits are not vines to be sure, 
but outlined against a wall their very 
unusualness gives individuality to a 
garden. 

Vines form one sort of a background 
and shrubs still another of even 
greater possibilities within our limits 
of edible fruited things. For the out- 
skirts of cultivation, Blackberries, 
Thimble-berries, and Raspberries are 
not without grace, but in a more hab- 
ited place I should use only the Black- 


They produce fruits of size and 
varying hues, but all show a fountain- 


caps. 


like growth of flowing wands. Cur- 
rants and particularly Gooseberries 
have a compactness that is almost 
formal at times and the latter at least 
may be made into a delightful little 
globular ball at the top of a sturdy 
trunk. These might border a straight 
walk, but Blueberries must be placed 
in a more picturesque setting. These 
have but recently become one of the 
cultivated berries and their popularity 
is growing apace where lime does not 
pervade the soil. As ornamentals they 
have unusual beauty of form. The 
common Barberry makes a delicious 
jelly and is a heavy bearer while its 
grayed foliage and coral clusters de- 
serve a place in any shrubbery. Mr. 
Volstead has given new interest to the 
heavy-headed Elderberry. It is not 
what I call a neat shrub but it is color- 
ful, both in blow and berry and so pro- 
lific that one good bush will satisfy the 
need for jelly, pie, or what you will. 
My taste for the Russian Olive, 
Eleagnus, is easily satisfied and I do 
not take to the High Bush Cranberry 
at all, but merely as shrubs they are 
delightful things to use. The dwarf 
Pears and Apples are almost shrubs 
and the first, if planted closely, makes 
a most attractive hedge that is both 
blossomful and fruitful in its season. 
Pears, or at least many varieties of 
Pears, have so pyramidal a growth 
that they seem peculiarly suited for 
garden use, and as for beauty, just 
ordinary fruit trees are among the 
loveliest of our Spring paintings while 
in late Summer or Fall what is more 
suggestive of cheer and plenty than 
heavily ladened trees? Strictly speak- 
ing of course, dropping fruit becomes 
an eyesore, but on the well-planned 
small place there would be a well-calcu- 
lated succession of varieties just suffi- 
cient for the family needs. 

If other than fruit trees are desired 
we might use a Service Berry, or two, 
for its Spring bloom, or Black Birch, 
or Sassafras for their aromatic bark. 
Here too might come the various nuts, 
bushy Hazels, Sober Paragon Chest- 
nuts, that toothsome hybrid, or some 
of the newer Pecans, hardier than 
their forebears. Butternuts and Hick- 
ories are particularly suited to the 
small grounds because of their thinly 
clad branches which cast no destruc- 
tive shade. 

To have certain fruits to visit at 
their seasons, would give a new im- 
petus to our flower planning as well. 
To nibble as one wanders is no small 
joy, but to find a colorful picture near 
at hand would increase that pleasure. 
In Strawberry time the near-by border 
would show us stately Larkspurs and 
Lilies. With the Chestnuts would come 
an eyeful of bronzed Chrysanthemums 
and orange Calendulas. Beauty and 
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utility hand-in-hand; that should be 
our great objective. 


Who Lives the Longest? 


“For health there is no piace like the 
farm,” was the slogan for a long time, 
and then some “surveyors” snooped 
about several farmsteads and found all 
manner and tribes of “bugs” in the well, 
in the cellar, in the stables; everywhere 
on the place were microbes galore and 
naturally everybody must be sick: anid die 
where these conditions hold. When I lis- 
tened to speeches reciting this stuff I got 
red hot under the collar, but I had no 
“survey stuff” to combat these wild in- 
sinuations about the unhealthful condi- 
tions on the farm and I had to swallow 
my wrath. But now I am loaded and if 
again I hear any man or woman thus 
slander the farm there will something 
be said from my side. The U. S. De- 
partment of Labor has conducted an in- 
vestigation covering a long list of pro- 
ductive laborers on a large scale and I 
here give the average age at death of 
workers in several occupations. 

Bookkeepers and office folks live to an 
average of 36.5 years. I suspect this in- 
cludes the “surveyors,” as they all are of 
tender years. Engine men and trainmen 
(railway) 37.4 years, plumbers and fit- 
ters 39.8 years; compositors and print- 
ers 40.2 years. This does not include 
editors, they hardly ever die. Machinists 
43.9 years; iron moulders 48 years; to- 
bacco workers 49.5 years; coal miners 51 
years; masons (not free) 55 years; black- 
smiths 55.4 years; farmers and farm la- 
borers 58.5 years. 

Thus we have the facts as we knew 
them, and as we always felt by observa- 
tion of a limited kind must be true, 
fully substantiated. I knew the farmers 
felt, whenever they had to listen to a 
talk or saw an article in their paper on 
the unsanitation and unhealthfulness of 
the farm home, that they were slandered. 
This extensive observation on the death 
age of those in the several occupations 
conclusively proves that we knew the 
truth by the exercise of our common 
sense, an endowment seemingly not pos- 
sessed by some “surveyors.’ 

While the farmer works for nothing 
and boards himself and never becomes a 
bloated millionaire, he enjoys good health, 
which is infinitely better than silver and 
gold. We carry a heavy economic bur- 
den but we will not be cheated out of 
our God-given heritage of good health 
and long and peaceful life by a few 
“surveyors” with wild ideas——L. W. 
LIGHTY, (In Nat’l Stockman and Farmer) 


A Christmas Present 
Par Excellence 


It is not too early to figure on 
Christmas presents for our friends. 
THE FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL culti- 
vator described 
pages will hardly be used by garden- 
ers in the north at least, at Christmas 
time, but after Christmas has passed, 
Spring quickly comes, and then we 
want tools for gardening, and with 
which to beat the weeds. If you are 
already equipped with a garden culti- 
vator consider THE FLOWER GROWER 
SPECIAL with a subscription to THE 
FLOWER GROWER as a Christmas pres- 
ent for your friends. 


in our advertising ~ 
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SOME UNDERLYING PRINCI- 
PLES OF FLOWER QUALITY 


Referring to the last column of page 
177, July issue, Mr. Proctor wishes to 
be another H. W. Groschner, and be the 
final and‘ absolute judge for all the 
world, what, for them, shall be the ideal 
of beauty, and what they shall not set 
their hearts on, if they happen to want 
to 


Leaving the field of the Iris and the 
Gladiolus, which interest me but little, 
how is it in Peonies, if we exclude every- 
thing below eight? If we do, what are 
we going to do? Do without, all of us 
but the millionaires? Suppose the red 
Peonies were limited to Richard Carvel 
and Philippe Rivoire, at five and twenty 
dollars; suppose everybody who wanted 
a red Peony had the money, and every 
one of them set out to get a Richard 
Carvel or a Philippe Rivoire; how many 
of them would return home without any 
red Peony? -About ninety-nine and nine- 
tenths per cent, I should guess. 

I happen to know that the big houses 
are combing with a fine-tooth comb all 
the highways, byways, hedges, back- 
woods and hill countries for red Peonies, 
names not asked for, only that they be 
red. In the face of all that, can we 
throw away all our Meissoniers and Fra- 
grans because they do not rate eight or 
over? Not yet. Those red Peonies are 
wanted, and who has the right to say 
that the people who want them shall not 
have them? 

It really is the duty of growers to sell 
to home planters mainly the varieties of 
lower rating, and to keep in the posses- 
sion of growers the most valuable kinds- 
that the supply may be increased at the 
greatest possible rate, while the increase 
of the poorer kinds is progressively di- 
minishing. High prices, of course, tend 
to do this. As to originating too many 
new kinds, that is impossible, if they are 
choice ones. It may make for trouble 
with the growers, the sellers, rather, of 
high-priced varieties, because it brings 
down prices, but what are a hundred or 
two of them against the needs of a mil- 
lion homes that want good Peonies? 

In the field of the Iris is this principle 
of less importance, and in that of the 
Gladiolus still less so, in proportion as 
their rate of increase is greater? 

To turn again to the subject of ratings, 
a rating may mean much or little in pro- 
portion as it attempts to cover a few 
points or many. Outside of color there 
is so little variety in the Gladiolus that 
a rating counts for a good deal, and I 
should certainly give it great weight. My 
problem in buying is with Narcissi. They 
are rated from X to XXXX. When there 
are so many rating XXX selling at only 
a nominal price that it would seem fool- 
ish to spend money on any variety rating 
lower, the fact remains that a variety 
I have never seen surpassed in beauty 
rates only XX, little Beatrice, neither big 
nor recent, but apparently carved from 
solid ivory, only ivory would look coarse 
by the side of it. Even after I have 
every XXX and every XXXX variety of 
the Narcissus, I shall by no means feel 
content that I have all the beauty, nor all 
the choicest beauty, of the Narcissus un- 
til I have tried every variety rating XX, 
and I may even venture still lower. A 





little of the same principle may apply 
also to the ratings of the Peony, of the 
Iris, and of the Gladiolus. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN 





GLADIOLI BLOOMING IN JULY 


The week of July 2nd of real early 
Glads, Yellow Gem displayed a strong 
spike of large, lasting, pleasing blooms; 
Myra—a good harmony of colors. 

The week of July 9th D. J. Whitney 
was large, perfect, distinct and beauti- 
ful. The first bloom kept for six days. 
It is surely a great flower of excellent 
stock. Deep, and graceful was Mrs. Wil- 
lard Richardson. 

The week of July 16th. That week 
was crowned with Diener’s American 
Beauty. In one spike there was a well 
measured bouquet of fully fourteen open 
blooms; very big, elegant, distinct; how- 
ever one turned this bouquet, it proved 
a Real American Beauty. Crimson Glow 
was also a good flower. The name of 
this variety describes it well. 

The week of July 23rd Mrs. William 
Kent took the lead. She was big, clear, 
refined and wide-open; ‘wide open Lecause 
she was proud of her beautiful markings. 
One spike well filled a vase for several 
days. Those who did not grow this re- 
markable Glad missed great pleasure. 
Miss Maud Fay may also be proud of her 
light, clear, even color. 

The week of July 30th C. C. Moore was 
the President. The President with his 
eight large blooms compelled much ad- 
miration. His close second in beauty was 
not a president, but a capital of the 
Kings of great antiquity, Antioch was 
a beauty and each spike was a well bal- 
anced, long, lasting bouquet. 





GLADIOLUS NOTES, ETC., 
FROM AUSTRALIA 


Our Victorian Gladiolus Committee has 
revised its lists of show and garden va- 
rieties for 1923 exhibitors’ guidance. 
Catherine, Challenger, Brittannia, Mary 
Pickford, and Victor have been placed in 
the garden group, being too short in 
spike or having too few open blooms at 
one time to compare with show types. 

The 36 show Glads selected are: Alez- 
ander Edward, Amaranth, American 
Beauty, B. L. Smith, Cassilda, Charle- 
magne, Desdemone, Diener’s White, Emile 
Aubrum, Ensign, Europe, Floral, Gen- 
eral Stoersel, Golden Measure, Goliath, 
Herodion, Iremel, Jean Tenny, Joe Cole- 
man, King Pearl, Lavendula Major, La- 
vinia, Lavender America, Liebesfeuer, 
Loveliness, M. M. Sully, Mrs. Dr. Norton, 
Orby, Prince of Wales, Rattray, Renown, 
Rouget de L’isle, Purple Glory, Saphir, 
Sentinel (not Kundred’s variety), and 
Schwaben. 

Many splendid stands were set up at 
various shows the past Autumn, the 
prize for champion spike being won by 
Rattray at Ballarat, Melbourne, Ivan- 
hoe, Kew, Moe, Canterbury, and Trafal- 
gar. Amongst its competitors were Rich- 
ard Diener, Fern Kyle, Sans Pariel, Roi 
Alexandre, E. Aubrum, etc., but so far 
nothing has been seen to equal a decently 
grown Rattray. 

In the list of Gladioli by C. W. Brown, 
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(May. issue), I note the following: 
Painted Lady here is raised by Kelway. 
Papilio Rose by Groff. Pride of Haarlem, 
(Grullemans’ var.) is not a Prim. Prince 
Ito is raised by Brunelet, Prince of Or- 
ange by Peers, Princess Sandersoni here 
is the same as Purity and quite distinct 
from Meadowvale. Queen Charlotte is 
from Pfitzer. Of course, these duplicates 
here may be additional varieties instead 
of those mentioned by C. W. Brown. 

On page 142, someone asks for source 
of supply of seeds of Frittillaria species. 
Ryder & Sons, St. Albans, England, offer 
seeds of F. imperialis this year and H. 
Correvon of Floraire, Geneva, Switzer- 
land, can usually supply a few other spe- 
cies. In Australia only the questionable 
F. mairophylla flourishes, it being grown 
under the name of Lilium Thomsonian- 
iun. F, persica has been induced to per- 
sist for a few seasons only, and F. melea- 
gris with F. imperialis have been regis- 
tered as perennial losses. Seeds of the 
Californian species should be available 
from Carl Purdy, Harlan P. Kelsey or F. 
H. Horsford. 


“GILREY” 


SEEDMAN’S NON- 
WARRANTY CLAUSE 


I have read with some interest and 
more amusement the recent discussion of 
the “‘non-warranty” clause used by seeds- 
men. I certainly resent the statement of 
one writer that the reservation is neces- 
sary because both growers and courts 
are so crooked that the protection is re- 
quired. 

I doubt if any seedsman can furnish 
reasonable proof that he was ever 
“framed” by a grower, but on the other 
hand I know from personal observation 
that the statement that seedsmen buy 
only the product of expert growers is not 
true. There are three large seedhouses 
near here and the poorest farmers we 
have are among those growing seeds for 
them. 

The legal side of the question is to my 
mind the most interesting, for it is well 
established in law that no one can con- 
tract to excuse himself from Tort or 
Trespass. No regulation the seedsman 
can print will set aside the law of the 
land or release him from liability where 
implied warranty exists. The highest 
courts have decided this point against 
railroads, telegraph companies, restau- 
rant men and many others who have 
sought to make laws.of their own. 

Seedsmen have their just rights and 
they should not be imposed upon or re- 
quired to do unreasonable things, but 
they should understand that regulations 
against public policy have very slim 
standing in law. 

DARWIN Z. CURTISS 





GLADIOLUS CORMS 
DID NOT GET OLD 


In this morning’s mail I received a let- 
ter from a customer in New York State 
telling me that over fifty years ago his 
mother was given four bulbs of the old 
variety Brenchleyensis, known to practi- 
cally everyone as the old-fashioned red. 
From these four bribs the newer ones 
are each season producing fine blooms. 

Does a Gladiolus bulb ever grow too 
old to bloom? The indications here are 
that it does not. 

A. E. KuNpDERD 
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Editorial Notes 


The continuous or progressive Gla- 
diolus exhibit of the Garden Club al- 
though not large, as flower shows go, 
at any one time, was a great success. 
Some very beautiful specimens were 
shown. At least three of the near-by 
towns were represented, Ilion, Herki- 
mer and Madison. 

Could anything in the flower line be 
more exquisite than the large vase of 
seedlings (a couple of dozen or so) 
sent by A. L. Boynton? Strong, 
sturdy looking spikes with large, beau- 
tifully shaped blossoms of a delicate 
shade of pink, of indescribable beauty. 
No veining or blotches of other color 
were there. Although usually such 
markings enhance the beauty, in this 
case they were not needed and would, 
in fact, have marred what was already 
perfect. 

“Oh, how I would like to put them 
on the altar!” exclaimed an admirer. 
What greater tribute could be paid any 
floral beauty ? 





Isn’t it fortunate that none of us 
has to decide.-just which is the most 
beautiful of all flowers? In May it 
seems as though nothing could surpass 
some of the Iris while in June every 
nerve is thrilled by some of the choi- 
cest Roses. Then there are the Lilies 
and in August many of the finest Gla- 
dioli fill the very soul with their 
beauty. Iris and Gladioli have been so 
perfected that they rival the most ex- 
quisite Orchids. 





On the whole this has been a most 
discouraging Summer for gardeners 
in Central New York. Perennials came 
through the Winter well and continued 
in most cases to do well but annuals 
fared badly. Weather conditions were 
too uneven, going from one extreme 
to another. In late April and early 
May it was too dry. Seeds were slow 


in germinating or failed to at all. If 
tiny seedlings came, they quickly 
drooped for want of moisture. When 
rains finally came there was no let up. 
On the whole the Summer was a cold 
wet one and both vegetables and flow- 
ers grew very slowly. Not so the 
weeds. We wonder why? 





A market gardener, living just out- 
side of Utica, complained in early July 
that nothing of his was growing but 
some Zinnias. Those for some un- 
accountable reason were making a 
rapid growth. A few weeks later he 
reported that he had the most won- 
derful Zinnias he had ever seen and 
that he had given them absolutely no 
care and no fertilizing. 

A package of seed had been given 
him by a customer. Being very busy 
he had neglected to sow them in the 
greenhouse until very late and then 
had set them up on a shelf and given 
them scanty care. However, they 
sprouted quickly and grew rapidly. Fi- 
nally they were put into a bed in front 
of the house where evidently, like Mr. 
Finney’s Turnip they grew and they 
grew, ‘till they could grow no more. 
In mid August they were four feet 
high, (just reaching to their grower’s 
chin and he a man probably five feet 
nine or ten in height). 

Can any one equal thzt record? The 
only explanation is that the seed came 
from Pasadena, California, where 
vegetation gets the habit of growing 
both fast and large. 

Other people’s “giant Zinnias” are 
not equal to what they were a year ago. 





One morning, before breakfast, a 
little miss came hurrying to Mother’s 
room with “Oh Mother, what bird has 
a little short tail, a greenish breast 
and a brown cap on? It’s a little bird.” 

Naturally the little bird could not 
be named. However, not more than 
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one adult out of ten would. describe 
a bird any more accurately. 


The little one at least showed great 
interest and had been using her eyes 
which goes a long way toward future 
knowledge. 





We have had in mind for sometime 
an. article on “Flower Legends.” A 
true lover of flowers wants to know 
more than how to feed and care for 
them, as true parents give to their chil- 
dren infinitely more than food, cloth- 
ing and shelter. As no real collection 
of the many legends connected with 
flowers and trees has been made, it is 
a somewhat difficult task to find them. 

As the season is about over and the 
practical cares of the garden children 
nearly completed, we give in our de- 
partment an article to feed the mind 
and imagination. Sometime we hope 
to have an article on “Flowers in 
Poetry.” 


Useful Hints for October 


October is indeed a busy garden 
month, almost equal to May. There 
are the bulbs to be planted, the earlier 
in the month the better. Although 
bulbs will come on and bloom if not 
set out until November or even early 
December they never do quite as well 
as those that have time to get strong 
roots and sprouts . before severe 
weather sets in. 

Dig up a bulb in October and you 
will find that it has made a good start 
toward Spring growth. This cer- 
tainly shows what is Nature’s way 
which is always best. A wise person 
wili make a great effort to follow it. 


Gladiolus corms and Dahlia tubers 
must be dug, cured, and stored away 
for the Winter. Save the little cormels. 
In two or three years they will be large 
enough to bloom. Thus you can in- 
crease your stock without expending 
anything but time and patience. 

It is said that Dahlia tubers should 
be stored upside down to keep them 
dry. We cannot vouch for this. Cer- 
tainly it cannot harm them. By now 
(in this section) frost has undoubt- 
edly disposed of nearly all the annuals 
so that the garden can be entirely 
cleared up. Of course, it is too early 
to put any of your plants to bed. Per- 
haps Mother Nature has done so in a 
few cases, but do not cover them up. 
Let the ground freeze first. November 
is the month for wrapping up and 
tucking in. 

If plants have been troubled with 
pests or disease it is wise to make a 
bonfire of them. 


Early in the month, house plants 
should be taken in. Perhaps this was 
done in late September (so much de- 
pends on the season). If taken in 
early, while the windows are still open 
and fires not lighted, house plants 
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have an opportunity to become accus- 
tomed to the change gradually. They, 
like ourselves, miss the out of doors. 


If possible, store up quantities of 
leaves in an out-of-the-way corner to 
rot during the Winter and supply hu- 
mus. Rhododendrons, Ferns and other 
domesticated wild flowers as well as 
some Lilies require this leaf mould. 


Lilies 
The following is from a letter by a member of 
the Firower Grower family residing = — York 


State. The letter was in r 
to tell us about the raising of Lilies, expecially 
seed sowed in October. 





“If you can use this (without my name) you 
welcome.” 


ss (M. P. T.) 

I have tried only one way of sowing 
Lily seed. I sow mine in October when 
Tulips, Narcissi and Lilies are being 
planted.. Its better to sow the seed in 
rows on account of weeds. I prefer 
the rows five inches or more apart. 

The soil should be fine of course and 
I sow the seed about as deep as lettuce 
or radish seed—about one-fourth inch. 
Cover the seed with fine soil. They do 
not need protection here. They will 
come up the next Spring. The follow- 
ing Fall when the foliage is ripened I 
take the little bulbs up and transplant 
them. 

When seed is sown too close to- 
gether, the result will be smaller bulbs. 
I think if seeds are dropped about 


half an inch or more apart for Coral 
Lilies, the results will be more satis- 
factory. Lilies making larger bulbs 
should be sown more thinly still. 

I find that seediing Coral Lily bulbs 
as small as one-half inch in diameter 
will bloom the next year. 

I don’t sow many other perennials 
in the Fall except Columbine, Black- 
eyed Susans, Platycodun and now and 
then Campanulas. I know there are 
a great many other things one can sow 
in the Fall with good success. 

I am afraid to sow Coral Lilies 
early for I think the plants might 
winterkill. Still, a native of Siberia 
should survive. 

I want every one who appreciates 
them to have these delightful Lilies. 

I love them best of the whole Lily 
family and there are some beautiful 
members in my garden—Auratums, 
Brownii, Formosum, Hansonii, Regale, 
Speciosum, Candidum, Canadense, etc. 
Some are more fragrant, nearly all are 
more showy, but none equal little 
Tenuifolium in grace, charm and 
“cuteness.” 

I have ordered 148 more bulbs, the 
100 for cutting and the 48 for seed. I 
get nice big bulbs of this from New 
York. They are nearly as large as 
black Walnuts. 

Besides all these I have harvested 
a cupful of seed and more coming. So 
you see I have them on the brain. I 
want millions of them. 


Flower Legends 


BY MARY McGREGOR HASTINGS 


(Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


“Not useless are ye flowers, though made for 
pleasure 

Blooming o’er field and wave by fA and night, 

On every side your sanction bids me treasure 

Harmless delight.” 





“Rhodora, if the sages ask thee why 

Thy charm is wasted on the earth and sky 
Tell them. dear, if eyes were made for seeing 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being.” 


O the poets show their apprecia- 

tion of that which is above mere 

utility. But we common mortals 
who are no poets have answered their 
appeal to our imagination by weaving 
around trees and flowers all kinds of 
legends and fancies. 

The Rose, of course, comes first. In 
Eden, you know, all Roses were white 
till Eve, charmed with a lovely blos- 
som, pressed it to her lips and the 
flower blushed crimson with pleasure. 

The Romans dedicated the Rose to 
the God of Silence and used to hang 
a Rose above their banquet table, to 
show that nothing which was spoken 
at the feast should be repeated. From 
this comes the phrase, “sub rosa” (un- 
der the rose; privately). 

The pretty little Rose with party- 
colored petals reminds us of the fierce 
conflicts between the rival claimants 
for the English throne. One party 





bore the emblem of a white, the other 
a red Rose and so our pink and white 
blossom is. aptly called a York and 
Lancaster Rose. 

The famous Rose tree of Hilder- 
sheim was said to have been planted 
by Charlemagne. Louis, the Pious, 
being out hunting near it, desired to 
have mass said in the open air. After 
the service the Holy Image was miss- 
ing. At last it was found in the 
branches of Charlemagne’s Rose tree. 
In vain the priest tried to take it 
down. It persistently evaded him and 
Louis feeling that he had received a 
divine command ordered a cathedral 
to be built around the Rose. Its roots 
were placed in a vault under the mid- 
dle altar and for a thousand years it 
bloomed undisturbed by storms and 
even by a fire which destroyed part of 
the church. 

The Persians are extremely fond of 
Roses and believe that the Rose and 
the Nightingale are lovers and that 
the Rose opens its bud when it hears 
the bird sing. 

The Mohammedans ascribe many 
wonderful powers to the Rose, and 
when a mosque has been used by 
Christians, remove the traces of un- 
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belief by washing the inside of the 
building with Rose water. 

-- When the Holy Family fled to Egypt 
the Rose of Sharon bloomed wherever 
Mary’s feet touched the earth. This 
could not have been the shrub we call 
by that name, but rather the Resur- 
rection Plant which has a strange way 
of drying up as if entirely lifeless and 
suddenly reviving when given plenty 
of water. 

There is a charming little story of 
the Christmas Rose (the white Helle- 
bore). A little shepherdess saw the 
wise men on their way to the Holy 
Child. She crept softly after them and 
when she saw them presenting their 
gifts, she was filled with grief because 
she had nothing to offer Him. As she 
went sorrowing away an angel met 
her. He waved a Lily, which he held 
in his hand, and lo, the ground was 
white with lovely flowers. She gathered 
an armful. The villagers wondered as 
she passed with her burden of flowers 
in the Winter’s cold, and the Child as 
she timidly offered them, turned away 
from the gold and spices and stretched 
out His tiny hands for the first Christ- 
mas Roses. 

The Passion flower is so called be- 
cause the imaginative trace in the 
blossom the cross and the crown, while 
a South American Orchid, the petals 
of which are dove shaped, is known as 
the flower of the Holy Spirit. 

The Austrians believe the black 
Thorn and the Hawthorn made up the 
crown of thorns, so on Good Friday 
naughty little boys put Thorn Apples 
in Jewish children’s hair. More pleas- 
ing is the English idea that the Haw- 
thorn blossoms at Christmas. 





The Glastonbury Thorn is famous 
for its December flowering and by the 
number of berries on the Hawthorns 
and the:red seed vessels on the Roses 
they foretell the weather for the com- 
ing Winter. The more numerous the 
fruit the more severe the cold. 





The Holly, too, is an English favor- 
ite. Its bright berries and shining 
leaves suggest Christmas cheer, Yu'e 
logs, roast beef and plum pudding. 
Indeed, it seems as if the Holly, rather 
than the Rose, should be the English 
national emblem. To its other charms 
it adds the virtue of keeping off light- 
ning and witches. 





In spite of its insignificant appear- 
ance the Violet is almost as popular 
as the Rose. Poets in all lands praise 
its sweetness and modesty. Mahomet 
said, “The Violet excels other flowers 
as Islam excels all other religions.” 

The Athenians chose it for their 
national flower. And Horace blames 
the Romans for neglecting vegetables 
and fruits to plant Violets in their 
gardens. 

But then, the Romans made as deli- 
cious wine of Violets as the Persians 
did of Roses. Don’t let us mention 
that, however, or William Anderson 
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will have men trampling all over our 
flower gardens. 

It seems strange that the unroman- 
tic Napoleon should have chosen this 
shy flower for his emblem. But he 
did and after his downfall his loyal 
followers kept up their courage by the 
hope that when the Violets bloomed 
he would return from exile. 





Another tiny, but much loved, flower 
is the Forget-me-not. When Adam 
named the flowers he overlooked one 
tiny blossom till he heard a voice at 
his feet say softly, “Forget-me-not.” 

Another story is that Eve as she 
fled from Eden saw a wee blue flower 
peeping out from the angel-guarded 
gates and cried, “Forget-me-not.” 

But the most favored legend is that 
of a lover walking with his lady on 
the banks of the Danube. She admired 
some blue blossoms growing close to 
the whirling waters. He hastened to 
gather them for her, but as he turned 
to bring them his foot slipped and he 
fell into the angry river. As he sank 
he flung the blossoms to his love cry- 
ing, ““Forget-me-not.” 

You may finish the story either by 
saying that the lady cherished the 
flowers until she died of a broken heart 
or that she wore them at her wedding 
with his rival according to your taste 
and your opinion of the constancy of 
women. 





Some flowers are cherished for their 
supposed virtues. Vervain is a favor- 
ite being a sure cure for witches, 
wounds and snake bites. With it a 
fair maid can charm her lover’s 
heart or bewitch her neighbor’s cow. 
Motherwort properly made into tea 
insures long life. A certain Chinese 
king was oppressed with an idea that 
he would die young but Lido, the phi- 
losopher, brought him Motherwort tea. 
By drinking this every day he lived 
to be over seventy years old. Far from 
being grateful he quarreled with Lido 
and banished him from court. 

Lido, with true philosophy, calmly 
returned to the village where he had 
obtained the Motherwort. There con- 
tentedly brewing and drinking the tea 
he lived to be three hundred years old. 





Perhaps, on the whole, St, Johnswort 
is the most efficient of herbs. Not 
only does it heal wounds and keep off 
witches, but it will keep milk in good 
condition, and if burned on the 26th 
of June bring prosperity to every 
farmer. 





Mandrake, on the other hand, has 
as many faults as the St. Johnswort 
has virtues. Its root when pulled from 
the ground gives the most horrible 
groans and sends out a deadly odor. 
The only safe way to gather it is to 
loosen the earth around the plant and 
tie the leaves to a dog’s tail. As the 
animal rushes off the root is puiled 
from the ground. I don’t know just 


what becomes of the dog or how they 
get the root off his tail. 





Trees, too, have their legends. The 
Aspen quivers because of its wood the 
cross was made. While the white 
patches on the trunk of the Sycamore 
give it a ghastly look which may be 
the reason why it is said to have been 
the tree on which Judas hanged him- 
self. 





Perhaps no prettier legend can be 
found to end this rambling chat than 
the story of the Evergreens. 

Once a tiny bird with a broken wing 
fluttered through the woods asking 
shelter of the trees. But the Oak was 
too busy with its acorns, the Birches 
had themselves to look out for and the 
Willows were too proud to speak to 
any one. Then the Fir said, “you may 
live in my branches,” and a Pine said, 
“T’ll keep off the cold winds from you 
and the Fir.” And a Juniper said, 
“you may have my bright berries to 
eat.” 

By and by Winter came and the 
North Wind said, “May I take the 
leaves from the trees?” 

And Mother Nature answered, “Yes, 


‘from all except those that sheltered 


my poor little bird.” 


So that is why 
we have Evergreens. 


Autumn Days 


(Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


The cricket’s chirp is in the air. 

But down in the marshes the Maple’s flame 
Puts the dream of snowflakes to flight in shame 
And the Autumn days are fair. 


A purple haze is in the air. 

And Grapes grow sweet in the sunlight bright 
And the harvest moon makes a golden night 
And the dreamer finds all days fair. 


A frosty chill is in the air. 

But the hearth is warm with a cheerful blaze 
And the air is like wine in the crystal days 
When the world is so wondrous fair. 


A pungent odor is in the air. 

The odor of falling and dying leaves— 
Leaves russet and gold as the ripened sheaves 
And the. bonny brown days are fair. 


A soft gray mist is in the air. 

And the bare boughs sway with a careless zest 
Telling tales of the Summer with many a jest 
And even gray days are fair! 


ADELLA PRESCOTT . 


Kill the Garden Pests 
With Calcium Arsenate 


Calcium arsenate applied as a dust is 
one of the most desirable forms of poison 
for foliage-eating insects and other pests 
on general truck and garden crops. It is 
especially effective used against the gar- 
den slug, while lead arsenate kills slugs 
so slowly that it is not practical to use 
in their control. Calcium arsenate should 
be diluted at the rate of one part to nine 
of sifted wood-ashes, air-slacked lime, or 
similar finely divided dust. Small hand- 
dusting machines may be purchased, but 
they are not necessary, as a row of plants 
may be dusted quite rapidly by sifting 
the mixture through a cheese-cloth bag 
or old salt sack, shaking the bag over 
the row as one walks along. Dealers in 
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the West have been urged to carry a 
supply of this material, and growers 
should have no difficulty in getting it 
from local dealers—Farm Journal 


Fall Wild Flowers 


Nature is generous with her Spring 
and Summer flowers, and she does not 
forget to reserve some of her finest ones 
till Fall. The true lover of wild flowers 
does not lose interest in them as soon as 
Spring and Summer are over, but finds 
rauch to delight him in what Fall has to 
offer. 

Among the predominant Fall flowers 
are various species of Asters and Golden- 
rod. Among the many others are Gen- 
tians, spotted Touch-me-not, Vervain, 
Joe-Pye weed, and Cardinal Flower. 
Grass of Parnassus and Fringed Gen- 
tians are sometimes found growing to- 
gether in low lands. Witch hazel blos- 
soms late in the Fall and matures its 
seeds the next Summer. In the marshes 
a belated Violet may now and then be 
found, and in the woods a group of the 
strange and widely-dispersed Indian pipe. 

Like Thoreau, who took pleasure in 
gleaning wild Apples late in the Fall, so 
the lover of wild flowers, even long after 
frost comes, can find many flowers to ad- 
mire though perhaps he does not think 
best to gather tnem. 

Some wild flowers have such successful 
systems of reproduction that there seems 
little or no danger that they will be exter- 
minated. Other species even now are be- 
ing threatened with extermination. The 
necessary plowing and pasturing of land 
is destroying flowers over vast areas, 
while the careless gathering and even up- 
rooting of certain rare and beautiful 
species is doing mtch to drive them to 
extinction. While some wild flowers can 
be gathered freely, others should be 
gathered sparingiy or not at all. Those 
flowers that are in danger of being up- 
rooted, should be gathered with a down- 
ward motion of the hand or instrument. 
Where flowers have tough stems, a sharp 
knife or scissors should be used. The 
stems should not be severed very near 
the ground, as some foliage is needed in 
order that buds for the next year can be 
properly developed. 

One of the momentous questions before 
our generation is this: Are the people of 
one hundred or one thousand years or of 
ages hence to enjoy the flowers that we 
do? Are we to conserve wild flowers or 
are we to exterminate them and deprive 
future generations of what should have 
been one of their richest heritages? Let 
us so act that we shall not be reproached 
by those who follow us.—WILLARD E. 
CHASE, (In Wisconsin Conservationist) 


The Siberian Iris 

Iris Siberica is graceful both in foli- 
age and flower. Although naturally a 
moisture-loving plant and doing well 
when set as a waterside feature, it 
prefers not to be planted directly in 
the water, but rather along the banks 
of a stream or lake. It should be set 
in full sunshine. Although doing well 
in a gravelly or sandy or even a clayey 
loam, it does best when its roots may 
reach the water. ; 

This Iris is not as well known as its 
qualities deserve. Those who have not 
Iris Siberica should secure it, especi- 
ally for waterside planting. 
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_ The Ox-Eye Daisy 
(Chrysanthemum leucanthemum. L.) 
THE STATE FLOWER OF NORTH CAROLINA 
BY ANTONE J. SOARES 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


S° popular is the Ox-eye Daisy in 
North Carolina that it was not nec- 
essary to submit. * choice of a state 
flower to the vote * children or of 
the legislature, a: done in some 
of the states, but it was the result of 
a common consent of the people. 

The Ox-eye Daisy is a perennial 
plant belonging to the Sunfiower fam- 
ily, the largest of all plant families, 
numbering upward of 12,000 species 
widely distributed over the world. In 
the cooler regions these plants are 
mostly herbaceous, but toward the 
tropics they gradually become shrubs 
or even trees. In North America they 
comprise about one-sixth of all the 
flowering plants. It is surprising that 
among the members of such a large 
family there should be so few that 
have any economic value whatever. 
Among those that are useful, we may 
mention the lettuce, chicory, artichoke, 
vegetable oyster, arnica, wormwood, 
chamomile flowers, etc. In our gar- 
dens are found many and beautiful 
members of this family, such as the 
China Aster, Chrysanthemum, Zinnia, 
Cosmos and Dahlia. 

The Ox-eye Daisy is one of those 
plants that believes that in union 
there is strength, and we have only to 
pluck one of its blossoms and examine 
it closely, to become convinced of the 
fact, for we will find that its center is 
composed of numerous perfect florets 
crowded together, and each complete 


in itself. and able to mature a perfect 


seed: While a ray of white petals, 
which are not petals at all, but sterile 
florets, encompass the less attractive 
sisters in the center. It seems to be 
the office of these pretty white florets 
to attract insects to the less attractive 
ones within. There is no doubt that 
the prosperity of the Ox-eve Daisy is 
as much due to the form of the flower, 
as to the tactics it employs to insure 
its dissemination to all parts of the 
world. What we imagine are white 
“petals” are not petals at all, but ster- 
ile florets that decking themselves in 
white, wave a welcome to the passing 
bees and butterflies, so that they may 
come to the feast in the shape of a 
delicious nectar, which the many per- 
fect florets have spread for them 
within. Still further, to insure itself 
against degeneration that would natu- 
rally ensue from self-fertilization, the 
pistil of each floret does not mature 
until the anther has ripened and shed 
its pollen. In this way a healthy 
progeny is assured which is more 
able to’ survive in the fierce struggle 
for existence that is continually going 
on in the plant world. The Ox-eye 
Daisy could never content itself with 
a home in the solitude of the woods, 


so it has taken possession of our 
meadows, pastures, roadsides and hay- 
fields, where it loves to lift its yellow- 
eyed blossoms to the azure sky. 

This close packing of many flowers 
in one head is shared by all members 
of the Sunflower family, and shows 
an almost uncanny acumen, for it is 
one of the secrets of the Ox-eye 
Daisy’s wonderful power to flourish 
and spread until it has made itself at 
home in many lands. This interest- 
ing plant, which in myriads whitens 
our fields in June with its innumerable 
white flowers, and which the farmer 
curses and the flower lover dotingly 
admires, is not a native of this coun- 
try, but is an immigrant from Europe 
and Asia. Finding here in this land 
of freedom a congenial habitat under 
conditions more suitable for its propa- 
gation than those at home, it has 
spread amazingly; until the poor 
farmer regards it as an interloper and 
a candidate for extinction. But such 
is its power to live and spread. that it 
has earned the name of “The Farmer’s 
Curse.” To the farmer the Daisy is 
only a weed, and if he prides himself 
in a well-kept pasture or hayfield, he 
must not permit it to grow, but to 
those who appreciate the beautiful in 
nature, the field Daisy is a plant in 
which there is much beauty, as well as 
much sentiment and folklore. It is 
one of those plants which the maiden 
used to tell her fortune. What maiden 
is there who has not tried to fathom 
the real sentiments of her lover by 
plucking the petals of this flower, 
while at the same time repeating the 
words, “He loves me, he loves me not,” 
which are so beautifully incorporated 
in the following lines which Miss Lan- 
don wrote on witnessing the garden 
scene in Goethe’s Faust: 

And with scarlet Poppies around, like a bower, 

The maiden found her mystic flower ; 

“Now, gentle flower, I pray thee tell 

If my lover loves me, and loves me well; 


So may the fall of the morning dew 
Keep the sun from fading thy tender hue. 


Now I number the leaves for my lot— 

He loves me—he loves me—he loves me not— 
He loves me,—yes, thou last leaf, yes— 
I'll pluck thee not for that last sweet guess! 
He loves me!”’—“Yes,” a dear voice sighed, 
And her lover stood by Margaret’s side. 


Anciently the name of the Daisy was 
Day’s-eye, in which way it was writ- 
ten by Ben Johnson who boldly called 
it the “bright Day’s-eye.” Chaucer, too, 
in h's quaint English, called it the 
“Eye of Day,” the bright little eye that 
opens by day and goes to sleep at 
night; but here are his own words: 


“Men by reason weil calle may 
The Daisie, or else the Eye of Day, 
The Empresse and the flowre of flowres all.” 


From Day’s-eye it has been cor- 
rupted into the present name of 
Daisy. 
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The Ox-eye Daisy is also known by 
the common name of Devil’s Daisy be- 
eause of its supposed connection with 
the Devil, or the Thunderer. In Som- 
erset, England, it is known as the Dun- 
Daisy, which is neither more nor less 
than an abbreviation of Thunder- 
Daisy, by which name it is also known 
in the same locality. 

Tradition tells us that the Daisy 
owes its origin to Belides, one of those 
nymphs who are called Dryads, and 
who are supposed to preside over gar- 
dens and pastures. It was while danc- 
ing on the sward with Ephigeus, with 
whom she was infatuated, that she at- 
tracted the attention of Vertumnus, 
the deity who presides over orchards; 
so to escape from him she was trans- 
formed into this humble flower which 
is now known under the name of 
Bellis. 


Winter Protection for Rho- 
dodendrons in the North 


Cover late in the Fall, and when it 
is dry. Tie up as compactly as pos- 
sible with wool twine, and put dry 
leaves at the base among the branches. 
Then a good quantity of paper is 
formed in a cone over it. Then cover 
with sods. These are laid as one lays 
a brick or stone wall, with grass side 
down breaking joints. A large sod is 
placed on top to keep out the rain and 
melting snow. 

If a good job of laying the sod is 
done no mice will get inside to injure 
it. -At least they will not in this sec- 
tion, for after covering it will soon be 
frozen. I covered mine last Fall on 
the seventh of November, and none too 
soon, for it was spitting snow as we 
— the beginning of a six-inch 

all. 

This may seem like quite a job to 
some, but by superintending the job 
myself, and with a man to wheel the 
sods, it was finished in less than two 
hours. The interest it creates on the 
part of visitors would pay, if it teok 
a whole day for the work. 

I now have other varieties to test 
their hardiness, and believe by my 
way of protecting them they will 
Winter well. The varieties I now have 
are as follows: R. catawbiense, R. mazr- 
imum, Kalmia latifolia (Mt. Laurel) 
and Leucothe catasbaei. 


WiLuis E. FRYER 


The Best Garden Cultivator 


THE FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL Gar- 
den Cultivator offered in our advertis- 
ing columns in connection with sub- 
scription of THE FLOWER GROWER is 
not cheaply built or inferior in any 
way. It is constructed of the best ma- 
terials, after the best design and the 
best mechanical skill and experience is 
put into it. It is easily THE BEST 
known to the Editor and there is no 
exception to this statement. Read the 
specification in the advertisement. 











from Mr. Bonnewitz and the cat- 

alogues from Wallace and White- 
legg have whetted my interest in the 
foreign Iris developments and a visit 
from Mr. Wister has given me much 
satisfaction. I am glad, however, that 
it will be only a matter of time before 
you all see various notes from his pen 
in print. The following, with its com- 
ments on the finest of Irises, is but the 
introduction to many more on Iris gar- 
dens and their owners. ene 


IRIS SHOW, ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 
JUNE 7 AND 8 


The regular fortnightly show of the R. 
H. S. emphasized the Iris particularly in 
honor of the International Iris Confer- 
ence. Irises filled the great hall to over- 
flowing and were of such high quality 
that the task of the judges was exceed- 
ingly difficult. 

Wallace’s exhibit was one of the larg- 
est, containing about 110 varieties staged 
in beautiful condition. It well deserved 
the gold medal and special congratula- 
tions of the R. H. S. Council that it re- 
ceived. Among the newer varieties shown 
were Boyer, very red in color; Cardinal, 
gorgeous in its rich coloring; Cornuault, 
inferior to Ambassadeur; Diadem, which 
seemed unimportant; Duke of Bedford, 
a splendid spike much bigger than its 
parent Dominion; E. H. Jenkins, Hermi- 
one, very fine; Lady Byng, a pink of same 
type as Susan Bliss and not as fine; 
Lavengro, Aragon and Sudan, pretty but 
comparatively unimportant seedlings; 
Leander, Nelson and Rose Salterne, also 
unimportant; Red Admiral and Sentinel, 
beth too close to Cardinal; Tuscany of 
Trojana type; and among Apogons, 
Bulieyana and Perry’s Blue. 

Other varieties noted in fine condition 
were Afterglow and Mady Carriere, much 
alike, Corrida, Crusader, Juniata, Lady 
Faster, Medrano, Mt. Penn, Neptune, 
Prospero, Quaker Lady and Syphax. 

Barr’s display, which also received a 
gold medal, was even larger. It contained 
seventy-five varieties, among them some 
fine Ambassadeur, Lord of June, Moliere, 
and a few other very fine kinds, shown 
in good form, His display, however, was 
injured by the staging of thirty or more 
varieties rated in our Symposium at 5 
or below. Flowers like Gen. de Witte, 
Modeste Guerin, Poiteau and Wagner 
have no place on the exhibition table or 
anywhere else. 

Lowe & Gibson staged a small display 
of first class varieties such as Alcazar, 
Eldorado, Isoline, Jacquesiana, Lady 
Foster, Lord of June and Quaker Lady. 
Reuthe’s exhibit of about the same size 
stuck to varieties of the calibre of 
Gracchus, Dr. Bernice, Rubella and 
Ulysees, and any one inclined to doubt 
the improvement of the Iris in the last 
twenty years must have been convinced 
that the “world do move” on comparing 
these two displays. 

The Whitelegg exhibit was large and 
the flowers exceptionally well shown in 


T tx recent arrival of Iris notes 


wide topped vases, allowing the spikes 
to spread so that there was no impres- 
sion of crowding the individual flower. 
Here some fine Bliss and Dykes seedlings 
were shown under number. Among the 
novelties or near novelties were Silver 
Mist (Dykes 1921), a fine pale Pallida; 
Viking, and Yeoman, both splendid novel- 
ties from Bliss. Several big vases of 
Tamar made a wonderful showing and 
again proved that this variety is going 
to become an important garden sort, even 
if a single spike.is uninviting. The gor- 
geous rich coloring of Richard II at- 
tracted much attention also but its short 
stem is a drawback. As shown here 
Argonaut, Balaruc, Como, Dolores and 
Dorman, all nice flowers, did not seem 
particularly exciting. 

Fine standard varieties shown with 
these novelties in excellent form were 
Afterglow, Ambassadeur, Ambigu, B. Y. 
Morrison, Eldorado, Jeanne d’ Arc, Mme. 
Crhereau, Mrs. H. Darwin, Opera, Pros- 
pero, Quaker Lady, Sarpedon and Troost. 
The white Queen Mary from Holland was 
also shown, and with it Turco and Tri- 
anon, both very nice, and neither of them 
world beaters. 

The Bunyards apparently were resting 
on the laurels won by their fine garden 
at the Chelsea Show for their good sized 
exhibit showed no Ambassadeur or Mag- 
nifica, but a lot of trash as Duke of York, 
Honorabile, Miss Maggie and Orpheus. 
Moreover, they managed to sandwich in 
some thoroughly good things including 
Cordelia, Jeanne d’ Arc, Lord of June, 
Loreley, Mithras, Rhein Nixe and Tro- 
su 3 
Pritchard’s exhibition, though small, 
was of good varieties, among them Ca- 
price, Eldorado, Iris King, Rhein Nize, 
Tom Tit and Sibirica Emperor. 

Waterer’s’ exhibit was exceptionally 
well staged in big clumps in baskets on 
the floor, and here I saw the finest Black 
Prince I have ever seen. The people who 
have sneeringly said “Dominion is no 
better than Black Prince” must have had 
flowers like this in mind. The flowers 
were equal to ordinary Dominions per- 
haps, but fine as they were there was a 
big gap between them and Dominion 
when it is at its best. Alcazar, Aurea, 
Cordelia, Rhein Nixe and similar varie- 
ties helped make the Waterer display 
very fine; while a few things like Cot- 
tage Maid, and Miss Maggie would have 
helped the display more if they had been 
omitted. 

After what I had seen at Enfield 1 
was perhaps more anxious to see Perry’s 
exhibit than any other, but he was not 
able to do his seedlings justice. They had 
been at their best more than a week be- 
fore the show and he showed remarkable 
skill in holding as many as he did in 
good condition for the show. Its weneral 
high auality may be judged. however, 
from the fact that 1 rated only one out 
of an exhibit of 46 seed!ings, below 7.5, 
and that most of them fell between 8 and 
9 with a few over 9. 

On the second day of the show a few 
of the numbered seedlings blossomed 
forth with names, but I do not know if 
these names were temporary or perma- 
nent, No. 148, one of the finest, became 
Benrimo, No. 57, a taller and paler Ca- 
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price,. became Marion Cran, and Mr. 
Perry told me he considered it the finest 
pink in existence. He paid an unusual 
compliment to one of his competitors 
when he christened a very fine deep pur- 
ple—an improved and enlarged Archeve- 
que—Robert Waliace. 

Besides his seedlings Mr. Perry showed 
for the first time the new G. & K. varie- 
ties Flammenschwert and Furstin Lon- 
yay, and they of course attracted much 
attention. The former ought in time to 
replace Iris King as it seems the best of 
the numerous yellows and brown Varie- 
gatas. The latter is a red Pallida on 
the order of Rubella—a color I do not 
care for. Mingled with these novelties 
were many Perry introductions of years 
gone by, things no doubt excellent in their 
time but now no longer of first impor- 
tance. Among unusual things were some 
nice flowers of Iris Tenaz. 

An unusual feature of the show was 
the staging of an exhibition by the Vil- 
morins of Paris. Big bunches of about 
twenty-five varieties were shown, but the 
flowers unfortunately showed the effect 
of the long voyage by rail and water. 
Two seedlings that had just been named 
were Antares and Cassiope, and neither 
of them appeared to be outstanding or 
as good as the older varieties such as 
La Neige, Monsignor, Nuee d’ Orage, 
Prosper Laugier, to say nothing of Am- 
bassadeur, Cluny, Hussard and Medrano 
which looked splendidly in spite of their 
long journey. Trianon and Turco of 
course attracted great attention. 

This completed the big displays but 
even more interesting to the visiting 
members of the A. I. S. were the compe- 
titions of twelve varieties, already in 
commerce, for the A. I. S. Silver Medal, 
which created great interest. 

R. W. Wallace & Co. won the medal 
with as fine a display as I ever saw for 
uniform quality of bloom. The varieties 
in this display were Camelot, Corrida, 
Daliia, Dominion, Ed. Michel, Hermione, 
Tsoline, Ma Mie, Medrano, Mlle. Schwartz, 
Prospero and Shekinah. Every flower 
was perfect and even Camelot which 
would seem to be outclassed in such com- 
pany, showed up to excellent advantage. 

The second best display was that of 
G. P. Baker, the only amateur in the 
show. Some of his flowers, particularly 
Asia and Mlle. Schwartz, were finer than 
anything in the Wallace exhibit, but the 
quality was not uniform. Other varieties 
in this display were Arnols, Dalila, 
Daphne, Dimity, Iris King, Lord of June, 
Marsh Marigold, Mlle. Schwartz, Nep- 
tune, Pallida Dalmatica, and Porcenna. 

Another fine dozen, shown by Waterer, 
included Ambassadeur, Asia, Berchta, 
Caterina, Cottage Maid, Ed. Michel, Her 
Majesty, Jacquesiana, Loreley, Monsig- 
nor, Prosper Laugier and Rhein Nize; 
while the Vilmorins staged: Ambassadeur, 
Cluny, Grevin, La Neige, Medrano, Mon- 
signor, Nuee d’ Orage, Parisiana, Opera, 
Raffet, Trianon and Turco. 

In the class for the best single spike 
not yet in commerce, Bruno, shown by 
Mr. Bliss was first; Lance, shown by Sir 
Arthur Hort, second; Susan Bliss, shown 
by Wallace, third, and Allies, shown by 
Vilmorins, fourth. 

The class for three spikes of one va- 
riety was won by the Vilmorins with 
Chasseur, with Bruno second. The class 
for three varieties one spike each. was 
won by Bliss with Citronella, Duke of 
Bedford and Swazi, with the Vilmorins 
second with Antares, Call‘opee and Hus- 
sard. 
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In addition to the above awards the 
R. H. S. gave an award of merit to 
Citronella (Bliss) and Ochracea Coerulea 
(Denis), both shown by Wallace. 

This show brought ‘out a greater num- 
ber of varieties than have ever been 
shown together at one time except pos- 
sibly at the Paris Congress, and gave a 
wonderful chance to study varieties. A 
very large collection of old and super- 
seded varieties was sent in from the R. 
H. S. gardens at Wisley and these were 
arranged according to the new R. H. S. 
color classification which gave us a 
chance to study its advantages and dis- 
advantages. This classification was 
thoroughly discussed at the R. H. S. 
meeting held the first day of the show 
and created much difference of opinion, 
and I have not yet heard what official ac- 
tion the Council has taken. A complete 
report on this will probably appear later 
in the R. H. S. Journal. The same meet- 
ing also discussed the A. I. S. proposals 


in regard to nomenclature and registra- 
tion, Later Mr. Dykes and Mr. Wal- 
lace were appointed by the R. H. S. 
Council to represent it on the Interna- 
tional Iris Committee. 

A great event on the first day of the 
show was a subscription Iris dinner held 
at Hotel Grosvenor, at which the A. I. S. 
delegates were guests. Twenty-one per- 
sons were present and one outcome of 
the dinner was the formation of an Iris 
Club which is to meet in London four 
times a year to discuss Iris problems. 

This, together with the wonderful hos- 
pitality extended to us as delegates of the 
A. I. S. was a proof the work of the So- 
ciety is appreciated by European horti- 
culturists, and that we may expect in- 
creasing cooperation from them in all 
matters dealing with the improvement of 
the Iris. JOHN C. WISTER 

REGISTRATION 

Margaret Leahy, Chas. B. Wing. 

R. S. STURTEVANT 
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Iris Notes 


Based on my observations of Iris va- 
rieties, the list of best Irises men- 
tioned by Mr. Mead in his article in 
the August FLOWER GROWER is a 
rather wide one. Queen Caterina has 
a very high class flower which assures 
it a place in a wide list of the best 
varieties; but the uncertainty of its 
growth scarcely permits its inclusion 
in a very limited list of the very best 
varieties.- This variety winterkilled 
completely in my garden this last sea- 
son while Caterina, Kashmir White, 
Alcazar and other varieties which have 
been omitted from many collections on 
account of uncertain growth flourished 
and produced abundant bloom. Lent A. 
Williamson is a very vigorous grower 
and in this respect is a distinct ad- 
vance step in Iris breeding. However, 
the colors and general quality of the 
flowers of this variety are not up to 
the high standards set by a number of 
the other varieties mentioned in the 
list. After observing this variety in 
the average season my score, consid- 
ering all points, is about 90, with 
Alcazar at 89 and Ambassadeur at 94. 

I should include both Queen Caterina 
and Lent A. Williamson in the list of 
best varieties containing in addition 
to the others mentioned by Mr. Mead 
the following varieties: Kashmir 
White, La Niege, Phyllis Bliss, Dream, 
Roseway, Opera, Ambigu, Dimity and 
among the beardless varieties: Perry’s 
Blue, Emperor, Shelford Giant, Doro- 
thea K. Williamson, Sweet Lavender, 
and Fulva. Maud Trebolet I have not 
observed personally, but from what 
others have said, it, too, should prob- 
ably be included. 

The shape and finish of the flowers 
of Kashmir White are remarkable. It 
might be criticised by some as lacking 
somewhat in substance of flower. La 


Niege is not a tall variety, but the pure 
glistening white flowers of exceptional 
substance makes it a very desirable 
variety. It is not as strong a grower 
as White Knight but in this respect it 
has proved satisfactory in my garden. 
I should score it three to four points 
higher than White Knight. Phyllis 
Bliss, Dream and Roseway are distinct 
advances in color or plant habit or 
both. Opera and Ambigu are good 
growers and rich in color of flowers. 
Dimity is much more branched than 
other varieties of this color and the 
colors and the quality of flowers are 


The fine foliage, extremely stiff 
stems and the large flowers of rich col- 
oring puts Perry’s Blue in the first 
rank among Irises. The flower stems of 
Emperor are not as strong as they 
might be, but otherwise it is a very 
desirable variety. It is a decided im- 
provement over Superba which in my 
opinion is the best of the older varie- 
ties in this group. However, Superba, 
on account of the richness of the color- 
ing of the flowers as they open will al- 
ways have a place in my garden. Shel- 
ford Giant is a decided advance over 
Ochrolenca being taller, later to bloom 
and the flowers are larger and of bet- 
ter quality. To Iris growers who have 
not seen it Dorothea K. Williamson 
will be a pleasing acquisition. The size 
and richness of coloring of the flowers 
marks it as a distinct achievement. 
The strength of its flower stalks might 
be improved. 

Fulva has grown very vigorously in 
my garden. It blooms late along with 
Shelford Giant and Dorothea K. Wil- 
liamson and in this way aids in length- 
ening the Iris season. Its neat brick- 
red flowers borne on fairly stiff up- 
right stems are unique. 

Sweet Lavender is as strong a 
grower as Ambassadeur or Lent A. 
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Williamson; the flowering stem is ver) 
strong and the flowers are held on good 


branches. It has averaged forty-two 
inches in height in my garden. The 
flowers themselves are large and 


nearly a self in color. The flower is 
somewhat crinkled on the surface. In 
my opinion it should score at least 90 
or 91. 

The beardless Irises might to ad- 
vantage be grown much more widely 
than they are at present. Like the 
Japanese Peonies in comparison with 
the other groups we are just beginning 
to appreciate their possibilities, but I 
doubt if the beardless Irises have be- 
gun to be appreciated as garden plants 
and as cut flowers. 

A. C. ARNY 


Iris Carthusian 


In your issue for August, page 225, 
F. B. Mead mentions Iris Carthu- 
sian as being “evidently a Cypriana 
hybrid.” It may be as well to put on 
record the parentage of this Iris as it 
is in some danger of being lost. 

Twenty years or more ago now, some 
Iris rhizomes were sent to a Charter- 
house master, by a brother from Mar- 
din, in Armenia. When the plants 
developed they proved to be J. Gatesii 
and a bearded Iris, which I subse- 
quently described as mesopotamica. 
The latter proved difficult to grow and 
only did well after a hot Summer. 
Some of the plants were given to 
J. W. Marshall, another master, and 
he crossed a flower with pollen of 
Pallida Dalmatica and Carthusian is 
the result of this cross. In this coun- 
try it has never done well except after 
a hot Summer and I have just had a 
letter from my old friend and col- 
league, Mr. Marshall, who tells me that 
his plants have done better this year 
after the extraordirary baking they 
got last Summer. 

W. R. DYKEs 
(Westminster, England) 


Flowers and Everyday Life 


“If a more general knowledge of the 
use and appreciation of the beauty of 
flowers could be brought into the life of 
every person, there would be a great gain 
immediately for civilization and for cul- 
tural influences. Once an interest in 
flowers is started, it is rarely abandoned, 
and the person wants to know how to 
cultivate them, how to care for them and 
how to use them to the best advantage 
in the home. 





“The person who is really interested in 
flowers acquires many things which add 
to his appreciation of the beautiful, 
which is denied to those who have not 
this knowledge. He gets a more thorough 
understanding of the real beauty of 
flowers, learns to know the different spe- 
cies and find out what improvements 
have been made, both in the flowers them- 
selves and in the manner of raising them. 
Then they usually apply this knowledge 
in their own gardens, whether they be 
large or small,”—James Boyp (In Phila- 
delphia Ledger) 














Hints on Showing Roses - 


By Mrs. H. R. DARLINGTON, London, England 


(Extracts from an article entitled “Decorative Roses for Exhi- 
bition” in the Annual of The National Rose Society of England) 


N OUR modern Rose shows “garden or 
decorative Roses” are staged by ama- 
teurs in vases, baskets and bowls, 

while nurserymen show groups some 
hundred feet square, composed of arches, 
pillars and garlands of climbing Roses, 
with a groundwork of decorative Roses in 
pots or vases. These make a wonderful 
display of color. To the general public, 
no doubt, these beautiful groups and the 
big boxes of perfect specimen blooms are 
the great attraction of the Rose show. 
But to the small amateur, especially per- 
haps to the lady amateur, the humbler 
exhibits, more suggestive as they are of 
the delights of Rose growing in her own 
country or suburban garden, make a dis- 
tinct appeal. : 

In the first place we grow a good many 
plants of any variety on which we in- 
tend to rely, so as to make reasonably 
certain of being able to pick a good vase 
of flowers. A dozen or twenty plants is 
none too many for this purpose. I am 
writing specially of the dwarf varieties; 
with climbers of course, it would not 
necessary to have so many. Low vases 
filled with short stalked Roses are seldom 
effective at a show, so we choose the va- 
rieties that will make good long sprays 
(fairly hard pruning will heip in this 
direction); and we also endeavor to se- 
cure Roses that have good and abundant 
foliage. Some of the varieties we have 
found most useful are Mrs. E. G. Hill, 
Madam Leon Paine, Prince de Bulga.~:,, 
Madam Abel Chatney, Madam Ravrry, 
Liverty, Richmond, Gustave Regis, Ro- 
sette de la Legion d’Honneur (chietly for 
its foliage and long sprays) among the 
hybrid teas. 

I usually begin picking about 4 o’clock 
the afternoon before the show. If it is 
a cold day or if there are a great many 
flowers to cut, I gather some on the 
morning before 11 o’clock. It is not wise 
to pick while the sun is really hot. If 
rain threatens, it is well to pick all you 
ean before it comes, as it is very impor- 
tant to prevent the blooms getting damp; 
they lose color and freshness if they are 
not dry when packed. I always like to 
cut the flowers myseif, for as I do so, I 
see them in imagination as I hope to set 
them up in the show. Let the stalks be 
as long as possible, short of destruction 
to your plants, always remembering it is 
of no use cutting back into the old wood, 
as the hard stem refuses to take up wa- 
ter, and the flower invariably droops. It 
is well to carry a pail of lukewarm water 
with you to drop the Roses in as you pick 
them, by so doing they will begin to drink 
at the first possible moment. 

When I have as many of one sort as { 
want, I take them to a.cool thatched sum- 
mer house where have been arranged 
some deep vases or pots full of lukewarm 
clean water. Then I take each spray, cut 
or snip off all the thorns and scrape off 
the bark from the ends that go into the 
water; pull off all superfluous leaves 
(this is a great help to freshness as_ it 
lessens evaporation), cut up the stalk an 
inch or two with a sharp knife, and put 
them back into the water as near up to 


their heads as possible without letting 
the blooms themselves touch the water. 
Almost all flowers should be cut in the 
bud or half open stage—only experience 
can teach the exact psychological moment 
that specially suits each variety, but nat- 
urally the hotter the weather and the 
less substance the blooms have the 
unger the flowers must be cut. Single 
ses such as Jrish Elegance, shouid 


.cut before the buds begin to unfold, as 


their beauty is almost entirely dependent 
on their freshness and the brightness of 
their anthers. 

At first the temptation to take flowers 
that are at the moment in perfection or 
nearly so is strong, but it must be re- 
sisted. You must remember your Roses 
have to live in water through a night and 
the next day take a journey to the show, 
in what may be a warm place before the 
judges see them—and when they do see 
them they will not take into consideration 
how beautiful they must have been a few 
hours By ou they will judge them as they 
are, and freshness of petal and brilliancy 
of color are the first things they will look 
for in a vase of Roses. So if you must 
err, err on the side of young blooms. 

Packing Roses for the show is an art 
in which there is always something to be 
learned. The way I have found answers 
best: I put them into shallow cardboard 
boxes. After lining the boxes with tissue 
paper I lay the Roses in as flat as pos- 
sible, cover the stalks with more tissue 
paper, then tie them down with tapes, so 
that the flowers move about as little as 

sible. If there is a second layer of 
looms it must be separated from the 
lower by more tissue paper. Get to the 
show as early as you can and when there 
put all the Roses in water as quickly as 
possible. 

You will probably be disappointed with 
the appearance of your flowers when you 
first unpack them, but it is wonderful 
how an hour or so in water will revive 
them and how cutting away any damaged 
petal, overblown flower, ill-formed bud or 


superfluous leaf will improve the general. 


appearance of the sprays. It will hel 
to keep your flowers fresh if you cut eac 
stalk again as you put them into the 
vase. Only use the best flowers and ar- 
range them as naturally and lightly as 
possible. A little moss is sometimes use- 
ful to keep the stems in place. Having 
arranged therm as effectively as possible 
leave thcin alone; cut Roses resent being 
too much handled. 

¥ would say that the great object of 
Kose shows is, it seems to me, not the 
show itself, however beautiful and en- 
joyable it may be, but the improvement 
of the gardens which send Roses to the 
show. It will lead to the growing of 
beds filled with one variety and these 
though they may and probably will be 
of varying types, will ail be sorts that 
can make a good account of themselves 
in the — for it is essential that they 
should be free flowering varieties of good 
habit that hold up their heads and such 
as are able to stand a certain amount 
of moisture without becoming sodden 
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brown balls. 


(Reprinted in “Portland 
Roses’’) 


Garden Roses 
By Epcar A. Guest 


A single Rose is fair to see, the dollar kind the 
florist sells 

Viewed from an artist’s point of view a tale of 
care and culture tells 

And in its slender silver cup, provides a touch of 
lovely grace, 

Tall, straight and perfect and precise, a lamp to 
light a darkened place, 

But there’s a lovelier sight to see, the Roses in a 
garden grown, 

Old-fashioned blooms of red and white with all 
the petals fully blown. 


The florist might not call them fine, the artist’s 
eye might fail to see 

True beauty in so mixed a mass, but still they 
mean a lot to me. 

I’ve known this rich boucuet for years, with every 
Summer that has been 

Always upon the table there this glorious cluster 
I have seen, 

And I can call them all by name, this red one 
shading aimost black 


Has been a boyhood friend of mine—a jacqueminot 


—best known as Jack. 


Paul Neyron with his heavy head of pink has 
seemed to rule the place, 

The giant of the garden plot, and scornful of 
Frau Druschki’s grace. 

And there’s the golden Sunburst, too, a glorious 
yellow, short of stem, 

That table bowl were incomplete, unless it had 
a few of them. 

Old friends since first this heart was young, mod- 

_ est and brave and loyal still, 

Lighting our rooms from day to day and never 

sending in a bill. 


I will admit the florist’s art: and grant the grace 
his blooms possess, 

But those old-fashioned Roses seem to hold much 
more of loveliness, 

And I can bend above a bowl some gentle hand 
has with care, 

And seem to see once more the smiles of all my 
long-lost friendships there. 

I need no catalogue or guide, in bowl or by the 
garden wall 

Like old-time friends I know their names, and 
I’m at home among them all. 

(Copyright 1922, by Edgar A. Guest) 





Why? 


You ask me why? Yes, you are old enough to 
know if I were old enough to tell you. Gray hairs 
mean years, and breaths, and deeds, perhaps; no 
more. Men are not wise because they have grown 
old. Experience comes with tears and time and 
trouble, . but knowledge—never. 

We are all children. ‘““Wise” is Youth’s compli- 
ment to riper age. We learn, not why, but learn 
that causes complete and final are beyond the 
power of men. We grow: our questions are no 
more of dolls and toys. We answer you and look 
profound ; but today’s answer becomes tomorrow’s 
question. It is a game of progress, not of finality. 

“Why” is the universal tantalizer. But as we 
live and learn we find at last that happiness roots 
deeper than three I-tters. The stars are just as 
bright, the flowers as sweet, the sun as warm, 
the friends we have as dear, as if we had each 
petal analyzed and saw behind creation. Learn 
all you can, then learn to rest in the truths Life’s 
beauties tell obliquely. 

E. S. Hate, (In The Roycroft) 


The above contains some very force- 
ful statements and suggestions, but 
like some poetry, it leaves too much to 
inference. 

But Hale expatiates on a question 
which has puzzled humanity from the 
beginning of time. Be not too sure of 
your knowledge, ye wise ones, it passes 
with the coming of to-morrow. The 
only fixed thing in life is CHANGE, 
and the old saw that says: “there is 
nothing sure but death and taxes;” ex- 
presses in a homely way a fact which 
we should all realize. Life is but the 
learning of lessons, and as the lessons 
are learned they promptly become ob- 
solete in the face of the unknown fu- 


ture. 
MADISON COOPER 
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Geese 








This department.is intended to give the news in advance of flower shows, society meet- 


ings, ete. It is also intended to report the flower shows, 


meetings, and give general in- 


formation regarding fiower societies and clubs. But it must be remembered by those who 
prepare material-for publication that THe Fuower Grower is not a NEWSPAPER and 
iterns 


of a strictly news c 





i 
Wholesale Dahlia Growers i 





The Wholesale Dahlia Growers’ Asso- 
ciation met on August 14, at the Penn- 
sylvania Hotei in New York City. Ow- 
ing to the illness of President J. K. Alex- 
ander, the meeting was presided over by 
the Vice President, A. I. Underhill, 
of Babylon, N. Y. 

The meeting was well attended by the 
growers from Long Island, New Jersey, 
Maryland and the New England States. 

Important subjects discussed were cost 
of production, supply of stock, relative 
value of varieties, and credits. 

N. A. HALLAUER, 


Sec’y 





| The St. Thomas 
Horticultural Society 








The month of August will go down 
in history as one of great activity as 
far as the St. Thomas Society is con- 
cerned. Early in the month Gladiolus 
bloom began to show in good numbers 
in the Society’s trial plot. On the 
12th and 13th of the month a display 
covering 150 square feet was sent to 
the Niagara Falls Horticultural So- 
ciety as an attraction at the First An- 
nual Exhibition. Primulinus predom- 
inated, mostly Kunderd varieties, but 
the premier bloom shown was 
Vaughan’s White, an immense spike 
with a total of fifty blooms and buds. 

On the 16th and 17th several hun- 
dred spikes were sent to the A. G. 8S. 
exhibition at Kalamazoo, and notwith- 
standing the long hot journey, arrived 
in excellent shape. Twenty-three en- 
tries were made, mostly in the open 
classes. Winnings received, nineteen 
firsts, two seconds and one third. The 
prize for the best Canadian exhibit 
went to St. Thomas. 

On August 23 and 24 the First An- 
nual Exhibit of the Ontario Gladiolus 
Society was held in Alma College, St. 
Thomas, and proved a glorious success. 
The St. Thomas Society did not enter 
into competition but put up a very 
large display, occupying one whole 
room. Many visitors of note were 
present from all parts of Ontario and 
the U.S. Among them were President 
Hinkle, of the A. G. S., M. F. Wright, 
of Sturgis, Mich., who had a splendid 
display of Louise, Gerrit Vos, of Grand 
Rapids, C. E. Lozier, of Cleveland and 
J. Findlayson, of Cleveland; from On- 
tario, J. Locke Wilson, Supt. of Horti- 
cultural Societies, Dr. Reynolds, Presi- 
dent of the Ontario Agricultural So- 


haracter must be as brief as possible and for the 
part only a summary and a statement of facts without embellishment. 


most 

(The Editor) 
ciety, Rev. Dr. McKay, President of 
the Ontario Horticultural Association, 
and many others. 

During the show, in fact all through 
the month, the trial gardens have been 
visited by thousands from all parts of 
America. 

On August 25 a large educational 
collection was sent to the Canadian 
National Exhibition and placed in the 
Ontario Government Building. The 
display was staged on a huge octogon, 
ten feet across and built in four flights, 
the top being crowned with a huge 
bouquet of Purple Glory, and beneath, 
three large bouquets in Red, (Hinkle’s 
Illuminator); White, (Kemp’s Al- 
bania); Blue, (Ali). Similar effects 
were worked out on the lower flights, 
specimen bloom of the rarest and new- 
est varieties being worked in. This 
exhibit was received on September 2, 
and is the only floral exhibit honored 
with a place in this building. The dis- 
play has been visited by thousands on 
account of its educational value, each 
bloom being named, and its origina- 
tor’s name also given. In the Depart- 
ment of Horticulture Building, a simi- 
lar display was staged, also two smaller 
exhibits, all in competition. In one 
class some twenty-five or thirty en- 
tries were made, St. Thomas winning 
first with five vases, three in each, 
using Mrs. Dr. Norton, Dunlaps, 
American Beauty, Mary Pickford and 
L’Immaculee. In the two large classes, 
only a second and third were secured, 
the exhibit not conforming to the flor- 
ists’ and gardeners’ standard, but in 
an A. G. 8. exhibit would rank high. 
The presiding judge’s recommenda- 
tion to the Fair board is that in future, 
exhibits of rare and of educational 


‘value be judged by the Ontario Gla- 


diolus Society standard. The Society 
feels greatly complimented by the re- 
quest of the chairman of the horticul- 
tural division of the Fair that the St. 
Thomas exhibit be not removed until 
after Labor Day. After all; the ver- 
dict of the people is the more import- 
ant. 

On September 6 another large com- 
petitive display was sent to this same 
show, and on the 11th another to the 
Western Fair at London. In a future 
number of THE FLOWER GROWER a 
brief sketch will be given of the popu- 
lar varieties of recent introduction 
that bloomed in the St. Thomas A. G. 
S. plot in 1922. 

Many fine hand-colored slides, illus- 
trating beautiful Gladioli, have been 
secured as an addition to “Cook’s 
Tour of St. Thomas,” and the London 


and Fort Stanley Railroad have do- 
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nated several slides from photos of 
their station and right-of-way sur- 
roundings to illustrate what can be 
done in railroad beautification. Sir 
Adam Beck, President of the Railroad 
Commission, has asked the society to 
beautify every area not at present 
beautified within the city limits. 
FRANK E. BENNETT, Pres’t 


Distinctive Gardens 
By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(In Gardeners’ Chronicle) 


In gardens there is no valid excuse for 
monotony, for nowhere else is there 
greater opportunity for the fullest ex- 
pression of one’s individuality. 

There are numerous varieties of gar- 
dens both in the formal and natural styles 
of gardening. There are Italian, Shaker - 
pearian and tropical gardens; sunk-n, 
hanging and rock gardens; Rose, Talip 
and Iris gardens; water, wild and win- 
dow gardens; besides many other sorts 
of gardens. The choice, indeed, is so 
wide that it is limited only by the length 
of the purse. The whim of the individ- 
ual can be readily gratified, eliminating 
effectually the tiresome uniformity some- 
times encountered. Surely in gardens 
there need be no wearisome sameness if 
the garden-maker is a nature lover and 
will give free rein to his imagination. A 
garden reflects in subtle ways the char- 
acter of the gardener. On the other 
hand, the garden greatly influences for 
good, the character of the one who works 
in it. The refining influence of constant 
association with growing things is mark 
edly discernible in the individual. Be- 
ing close to nature improves him physi- 
cally, mentally and morally, and imparts 
a pleasing poise. Not even an Atheist 
could work daily in a garden without a 
keen appreciation of the miracles in 
growth of seed and plant, and a realiza- 
tion of the existence of a supreme power. 
As expressed by Gene Stratton Porter, 
“Nature can be trusted to work her mira- 
cles in the heart of any man whose 
daily task keeps him alone among her 
sights, sounds and silences.” 

In recent years, formal gardens, carpet 
bedding, geometrical designs and other 
stiff, conventional styles of gardening 
(excepting possibly in public parks and 
on large estates) have been less popular, 
the trend being toward the so-called 
“natural” style of planting. With many 
well-informed gardeners, the change in 
style of gardening has been quite radi- 
cal. Where the expanse of lawn was 
once cut up into various geometrically 
shaped beds, filled with plants of uniform 
size, we now see a restful plot of velvety 
sward, with flower borders and shrub- 
bery along its edges and the outlines of 
the buildings, forming a sort of frame- 
work or setting to the landscape picture. 
Many of these informal borders, espe- 
cially with amateurs, have acquired much 
additional interest according to the per- 
sonality of the garden maker. One liter- 
ary friend has an “authors’ corner,” 
where bloom plants obtained from the 
old-time pune of a group of well- 
known ew England writers; another 
dotes on a “poets’ row,” a third takes 

t pride in her “historic” rden, a 
ourth lives in a “memory garden,” con- 
taining plants such as were grown in the 
gardens of her childhood. Then there 
are “friendship gardens,” and many oth- 
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ers of.a similar charaeter. The several 
ideas incorporated in these gardens of 
sentiment may be worked out in other 
directions in endless ways, varying ac- 
cording to the associations or inclinations 
of the owner, and assuring interesting, 
unique gardens. A garden with such an 
intimate, personal touch becomes glorified 
and exerts an influence and charm that 
is indescribable. It becomes “a school of 
peace,” a blessed refuge from the cares 
and worries that beset—as it did for 
Edith Porter’ Kimball who wrote: 


My garden paths that turn and wind 

And lead me far from daily grind 

Of tasks not wholly to my mind, 
Are paths of peace. 


When cares upon me weigh and press 

I flee from worry, care and stress 

And gain a season’s sweet redress 
Along these paths. 


They lead me out to life and light, 
Afar from fear’s most ming blight ; 
They lead me up to spirit’s height ; 

My garden paths. 


Wild Asters 


“Chide me not, laborious band 
For the idle flowers I brought 
Every Aster in my hand 

Goes home loaded with a thought.” 

If Ralph Waldo Emerson had taken 
in September the ride from Boston to 
Greenfield, then over the beautiful Mo- 
hawk Trail to North Adams, on to Al- 
bany, through the lovely Mohawk Val- 
ley, and even by the Finger Lakes 
through pretty Geneva to Rochester, 
the number of his books bearing the 
thoughts brought home by the Asters 
would joyfully have been given greater 
space in our libraries, especially if the 
thoughts compared with the beauty of 
the Asters which inspired them. For 
never have I seen a more wonderful 
and varied display of our perennial 
Asters or Michaelmas Daisies. As the 
heather covers the fields of Wales and 
Scotland so these flowers spread them- 
selves in exquisite shades of amethyst 
over the fields, sometimes touched into 
greater beauty by the yellow of the 
Goldenrod or the more dainty beauty 
of the Queen Anne’s Lace, all drifting 
away into fields of red, brown or pur- 
ple grasses, with here and there a soft 
yellow patch of Butter and Eggs, or 
ragged pink blossoms of the Bouncing 
Bet. Yet no other flower was needed 
to give variety to the Asters, for the 
delicate shades of mauve were 
strengthened by the darker tints of 
the royal purple among which deep and 
rosy pinks were seen, with many white 
Asters to offset the glow of color. 

It seemed like a great concert of 
beautiful color, the soft tones of the 
amethyst shades touched into deeper, 
stronger notes by the dark purples and 
pinks. In days to come we may hope 
for more color concerts and when they 
are established, their composers may 
be glad to study the roadside Asters 
for the inspiration of their theme. 

M. R. CASE, Weston, Mass. 


Irises planted in Fall should be 
mulched at beginning of Winter, but 
the green growing leaves should ex- 
tend up through the mulch to air and 
daylight. B.C. A 
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Queries and Answers Department 


“ All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful attention. 
The full name and address of the writer mus< be given, but not for publication.” 








To Subscriber Inquiring 
About “Aster Yellows” 


Your description of the disease is not 
very complete, but perhaps you refer to 
cases where the leaves grow out colored 
yellow instead of the usual green. My 
experience has been that liquid manure 
used on the plants gives beneficial re- 
sults. While I did not succeed in re- 
storing color completely to full grown 
leaves, it came back in a measure, and 
new leaves which appeared after the 
treatment had become effective were of 
the usual color. 

It is the potash in soils that zives 
plants their green color, and when ieaves 
appear that are off shade it means that 
there is not enough of this element avail- 
able to supply the demands of the 
plants. Lime or wood ashes are beneficial 
in such cases, and as there is a certain 
amount of potash also in manure, the 
plants can be quickly treated by using 
this in liquid form. If you use lime, the 
air slacked, or agricultural lime is best, 
and a small amount may be worked into 
the soil about the plants, placing it three 
inches from the stalks. ood ashes are 
used the same way. 

If the disease is of such nature that 
the leaves wither and turn brown after 
turning yellow, it would seem that a fun- 
gus is at work, and a good spraying with 
Bordeaux Mixtures is in order. Get it 
onto both surfaces of the leaves, on the 
stalks, and on the soil about the plants. 
Collect and burn infected leaves. 

Percy E. JACKMAN 


Worms at Roots of 
themums 


Regarding worms working in the roots 
of Chrysanthemums, I can think of but 
one thing—if Chrysanthemums or other 
plants are planted in a new soil pre- 
viously given up to sod, white grubs of 
the cicada sometimes called the locust, 
which usually feed on the tender roots 
of grass, wi!l transfer their attention to 
the usurping plants, and can be coaxed 
away by having the sod grow to within 
four to six inches of these plants, and 
may be driven away by thorough spray- 
ing of the soil with nicotine spray. 

Cuas. E. F. GERsvorRFF 


Questions by Subscribers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the ia- 
quirer, as well as the Editor. A brief statement 
of facts and definite information is desired. 


Limewater, Scotch Soot, Pulverized 
Sheep Manure and Dried Blood 
in Bulb Growing 


In a recent issue the statement was 
made that the application of limewater 
had a tendency to clear up the delicate 
shades and the application of Scotch 
soot would intensify the darker shades. 
I would appreciate it if some.one would 
advise when and how often these appli- 
cations should be made and how strong 
the solution should be. © 





I would also appreciate it if some one 
would advise how late during the grow- 
ing period pulverized sheep manure and 
dried blood can be use’ to advantage in 
growing bulbs. 

C. G. Morris 





Petunia Trouble 


The writer has a double Petunia which 
blossomed out of doors last Summer, with 
the most beautiful fiowers I ever saw in 
Petunias, the blossoms being a massive 
double and magnificently crinkled and 
measuring three inches and more in di- 
ameter. 

I took a couple of slips from it in Au- 
gust and brought them in the house. They 
have branched out and have stocks 
twenty-two inches long, and a goodly 
number of buds. But the buds do not 
mature; they turn brown soon after 
forming and wither and die. 

Can any of the readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER tell me the cause of trouble and 
remedy? I prize this plant and dislike 
the idea of nang it. G. H. W. 


Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Laurels, Ferns 


A subscriber in Kansas wants to know 
if it is a fact that acid soil is necessary 
for the growing of Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas and Laurel and whether in his 
alkaline soil it will be possible for him 
to succeed with these plants. 

He also asks for the best hardy Fern, 
one that will grow in shade of trees and 
that will produce plenty of good size 
fronds, ten to twelve inches, and from 
which he can cut freely, as he wants to 
use them in making up floral pieces. 

He further asks what causes the Fern 
fronds to turn brown and curl up as 





though they had been burned. 


Any subscriber who can throw light on 
all or any part of the above questions 
will confer a favor by writing the Editor. 





Storing Canna Roots 


A subscriber wants to know how to 
keep Canna roots of the large flowered 
varieties during the Winter. He states 
that he had quite a few which spoiled 
last Winter and full information is de- 
sired. 

The Editor has never had success in 
keeping Cannas during the Winter, and 
if those who have the best success will 
write somewhat fully on the subject, 
stating how the clumps are handled when 
digging, what position they are stored in 
and how packed for storage, also temper- 
ature, etc., it will doubtless be useful in- 
formation to any who have had the trou- 
of the subscriber referred to and the 

itor. 


A subscriber wants to know when to 
plant seed of the Hibiscus, whether to 
lly in September or to keep it until 

arch 








A subscriber wants to know the names 
and colors of all the “‘ball shaped” Chrys- 
anthemums. Any information along this 
line will be appreciated. 
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Calcium, N. Y. 
October, 1922 


Cape Jessamine and Khododendrons 
—Blooming Poinsettia the 
Second Time 


To tHe Eprror:— 


Will some of your readers kindly inform me, 
through the “Queries and Answers” department 
where Cape Jessamine and Rhododendron may be 
They do not seem to be listed in any 


I would also be glad to learn if anything can 
be done to make a Poinsettia bloom the second 
time. Have had one for four years, but it has 
never bloomed but once, although it has grown 
quite tall. Do they bloom only once? Have tried 
to grow slips from it, but without success. 


E. Evans 





A subscriber wants to know the proper 
time and methods for planting seeds of 
Lilium Regale. Anyone having experi- 
ence will confer a favor on our sub- 
scriber, and probably many others, by 
writing somewhat fully on this subject. 


Catalogues and Price Lists 


R. Wallace & Co., the Old Gardens, Tunbridge, 
Wells, England. Richly illustrated catalogue and 
price list of Irises and Iris gardens. 52 pages and 
cover, with index. This catalogue is furnished 
free to any Firower Grower reader, and it should 
be in files of all Iris growers. 


. G. Whiielegg & Co., The Nurseries, Orping- 
ton, Ment, England. Catalogue of the Orpington 
Irises. 40 pages and cover. Several fine full page 
illustrations. Arranged alphabetically according to 
originator. 


Hoffman Peony Gardens, Hudson, Ohio. 
logue of Peonies and Irises. 16 pages. 


L. L. Olds Seed Company, Madison, Wis. 1922 
fall catalogue of bulbs and hardy plants. 8 pages. 
Illustrated. 








Cata- 





J. R. Kimball, Nashua, N. H. Wholesale prices 
on Mrs. Dr. Norton bulbs and bulblets. 


American Rose and Plant Company, Springfield, 
Ohio. Peony catalogue. 10 pages and cover. 
Alphabetically arrenged. 


Buechly’s Nurseries, E. 
Greenville, Ohio. 
of Peonies, Irises and Gladioli. 16 pages and cover. 


O. M. Pudor, Puyallup, Wash. 
of Irises, etc. 16 pages. 





E. M. Buechly, Prop., 





1922 catalogue 


Peterson Nursery, Chicago, Ill. Catalogue of 
Peonics and Irises, including Peterson’s Master 
List of Irises. A fine piece of color printing and 
a well arranged and valuable addition tu the com- 
mercial literature of the Iris and the Peony. 





Lee R_ Bonnewitz, Van Wert, Ohio. Midsum- 
mer Peony price list issued August 20, 1922. Also 
Garden Notes No. 7 and “An Offer of Named 
Varieties” to beginners. 


Brand Peony Farms, Faribault, Minn. Brand's 
American Peonies for 1922-1923. 66 pages and 
cover, richly illustrated. Complete descriptions 
and an introduction of interest to all Peony 
growers. 

Benjamin C. Auten, Carterville, Mo. Wholesale 
Tulip list for 1922. 


Bertrand H. Farr, Wyomissing, Pa. Colored 
folder of Rainbow collection of Irises and collec- 
tion of Peonies. 


Lee R. Bonnewitz, Van Wert, Ohio. A report 
of the London Peony show of the American Peony 
Society, by Dr. J. H. Neeley. 


Henry C. Eckert, Belleville, Ill. 








Iris price list. 





Mrs. Wm. Crawford, La Porte, Ind. Peony 
price list for 1922-1923. 
Benjemin C. Au‘en, Carterville, Mo. Wholesale 


Peony list for 1922. 

Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticultuve 
should be in the hands of every student 
of floriculture or anyone who is inter- 
ested in studying about growing vegeta- 
ble life of any kind. Send for a pro- 
spectus and terms of monthly payment 
plan. 

MADISON Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. 


1922 catalogue and price list. 





dae Fiower Grower 


Walter Stager’s New 
Book on the Iris 


Advance sheets of Stager’s new 
book, “Tall Bearded Iris,” have come 
to hand just as we go to press. It con- 
sists of 262 pages printed on fine 
enameled paper, profusely illustrated, 
with many references, helpful illustra- 
tions, practical directions for planting, 
care and culture, and many useful 


hints. 


The book will be beautifully bound, 
and will sell for $2.00. 

An extended review will appear in 
the November issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER. The book will be ready by 
October Ist. Iris lovers will do well to 
place their orders early as the edition 
is limited. It can be had only from 
this office. 

Address MADISON COOPER, 

Calcium, N. Y. 





Old Horticultural 
Magazines Wanted 

The quest for old issues of useful 
lications along similar lines to what 
FLOwEeR GROWER is now will ceatiinen, 
oe it is hoped that any one masa et == 

they are willing to dispose of wi 

communicate with the Editor. The issues 
may be either bound or unbound, and 
those having magazines which they will 
dispose of at reasonable rates will con- 
fer a favor by communicating with the 


Editor. Address, Madison Cooper, Cal- 
cium, N.Y. 
Surplus Issues of The Modern 


Gladiolus Grower For Sale 


We have a few more of the old issues of 

THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER. 
Twenty, ali different for 50c. 

These are extra issues and not consecutive, 
only odds and ends of the surplus. Much 
cially for Gladiolus growers. 

MADIsoNn Cooper, Publisher, 
Calcium, N. Y. 


PEONIES 


recep aig Spite, eats Ghewn, the bind 
that gives 








RIVERVIEW GARDENS 
909 Winslow Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Over hundred of the world’s choicest and rarest 
from. If you love Peonies send br new entalogne 
now ready. 
ROSENFIELD PEONY GARDENS, 
72nd & Bedford 
OMAHA. ANEBR. 











W. F. SHEARER 
Gladiolus Grower 


504 South Coleg S&. Amggola, Ind. 
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‘ ~PEONIES, IRISES AND GLADIOLI 
, ~ My new 1922 catalog, with descrip- 

tions and prices—illustrated, 16 pages. | 
Yours for the asking. We can save 
you money. Our plants are, Grown, 
Dug < nd Packed RIGHT 4 
E. M. BUECHLY - Greenville, Onioc 4 


rrws 


























Vv large light pink Vi healthy, early. 
Note low prices on same or reference. 
ist size, 1%-inch up_......._.._. $100.00 per 1000 
Sth size, % to %-inch....... 35.00 per 1000 
6th size, 4%-inch and less. = 
H any amount_._..______ 3.00 per 1000 
True . Quality guaranteed.* Fall delivery. 


ALFRED OESTERLING 
Gladiolus Specialist, Star Route, Butler, Pa. 





GLADIOLI FoR B wens. et Sassveny 


A partial let as follows) Afergio Byroa L Sot, 
ith, Far 


Fennell, Dawn (Groff’s), B: 
Columbi ite, Purple 
lory. y Mira, Gold 


lory. es Mona 
fet Bs tober oth Ye a Rand, etc. Price 














FRYER’S NEW IRIS AND PHLOX 


Also Delphinium, Hemerocallis, 
Peonies and other hardy planta. 
Write for illustrated catalog. 
WILLIS E. FRYER 
Mantorville - 








t 





“ Lovers of Flowers are Poets at Heart.”’ 


THE AMERICAN POETRY MAGAZINE 


(Illustrated) 


00 per year 
Send for a sample copy (25 cts.) 
308 Thirty-fitth St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 
“ All Poets are Lovers of Flowers.”’ 











WE ARE GROWING 
500 VARIETIES 


and will be able to supply you in large 
or small lots. Send in your wants. 
HUMPHREY'S FLOWER GARDENS 
Pataskala, Chic 








PEONIES.—12 plants, all different, not labeled, 


ers, finest $4.00. 
at 100 rate if total of order is 100 or more. 
aay ACINTHS. —5 each of 10 named varieties, 


75. 
ee .—Ten varieties in mixture, 50 bulbs, 


All ie poten include postage. Price list on appli- 
cation. 


ORONOGO FLOWER E, GARDENS 
Carterville, Mo. 
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Hoodacres Hybrids, $3.50 Doz. 
These include seedlings of finest varieties the 
world affords. 

CHAS, F. BARBER 
1552 Union Ave. - 





Oregon 



















et 


Extra Choice Collection of Gladioli 


I will send one bulb, wis will Aston my’ —_ of 


the following varieties: Drop, 
Flora, Crimson Glow, Scarlano, Evelyn - ‘Kirtland, Lily- 
white, Le Marechal Foch, Pink W (Kemp), Mrs. 
Dr. Norton, Myra and Magenta, for $2.50 repaid. 


Here is big value for your money. Fall Delivery 
y. 
F. A. THOLE, Bulb Grewer 





= cere | 
A. B. deGROAT 


BATH, N.Y. 


GROWER OF CHOICE GLADIOLI 


ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- 
RIETIES. Only retail catalogue this season. 








GEORGE J. JOERG 


Wholesale Grower of 


GLADIOLI 


90 Varieties. All sizes 
NEW HYDE PARK, L.L, N. Y. 




















Scientific but not technical ; popular but not fanci- 
ful; literary but not academic. New ideas and 
hel; i attractively pated “S50 




























year; 25 cents. 
RALPH J. ROONEY 
OREGON GROWN GLADIOLI 
1472 eye weg Ave., , Ore. 


Byron L. 0. 1 $35.00, No. 2 $27.00, No. 
3 $22.00, Now TSI 00 No. 5 $12.50, No. 6, $10.00, 
the hundred. A thousand at nine times the 
= per hundred. Cormels $10 per thousand. 

me your name for price list which will 
be out later. 














CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookvilie 
Gien Head, Nassau County, 
New York 


Peonies--Iris 
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Reduced Prices on Gladiolus Bulbs 


, November delivery while stock lasts, some 
varieties only limited number, to save winter storage. 
Bulbs = inch up, 6 at doz. rate. 

Chicag erjack, Cardinal, Empress of 
India, Ni Niagara, } Penama, Princeps, Princepine and Ida 
an. per 
War, Golden West, Schwab P 
of Crystal White, 60c. pur dos 
jj -— lee, Glory Kennemerland, > a White, 
—— = . per d 








Prince 

F ae Hybrids—A ia, Amen, ‘A i 
Fairlawn Rose and Domrontie. We pes doz ctor, 
ae h, Shenandoah and "Fairlawn Yellow, 


$1 Bargains—One each Red Emperor. Mrs. W. 
2 Fryer, Goliath, oe West, Decatur, Alice Good- 
Shenandoah, L’lmmaculee, Fairlawn Yellow, 
Kirtland. Kennemerland, Wales, Nora, Georgette, $1. 
One each Crimson Glow, Fairlawn, White Giant, 
Flora, Le M. Foch and Pride of Hillegom, $1. 


Cc. L. GOODRICH - 








dleton, Peace 


Luther, Iowa 


due Frower Grower 


Consider carefully the cultivator, 
THE FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL, page X. 


| WE ho hope to have your name 
on our mailing list for next 
season’s catalogue. 











Calcium, N. Y. 
October, 1922 














“THE GLADIOLUS ” 


By Matthew Crawford and Dr. Walter 
Van Fleet with an Addenda by J. C. Vaughan 
This is the only book ever published on the Gla- 


diolus and should be in the hands of everyone in- 
terested. The new and revised edition sells for 


$1.50 Postage Prepaid 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO 
The Flower Grower - Calcium, N. Y. 


GLADIOLI 


OUR 1922 RETAIL 
PRICE LIST 
is now ready. Our stocks are the best we have 
ever grown. Varieties include Mrs. Frank Pen- 
dleton, — Kirtland, Mary Pickford, Rose 
Glory, Her Purple Glory, Golden Measure, 
White Glory, Marie Kunderd, Robert J. Kunderd, 
Primunella, Anthony B. Kunderd, Pythia, E. J. 
Shaylor, Le Marechal Foch, Louise,Crimson Glow, 
Salmon Beauty, Baron Hulot, Alice Tiplady, Mrs. 
Dr. Norton. 


We guarantee every bulb sold by us to be true 
to name and that with proper care it will give a 
satisfactory bloom. If you are ——— in 
any way with stock purchased from us, we will 

just your claim to your satisfaction. Write for 
price list. Place your order early. 


THE BRIGGS FLORAL COMPANY 











SUNSET GARDENS 


are sold up on all “spot” stock except 
Iris, which we can still ship on basis 
of August and September advertise- 
ment, to Nov. Ist. Spring offerings of 


Gladioli, Cannas and Dahlias 
will appear in January number. 


No Catalogue. 


SUNSET GARDENS 
P. 0. Box No. 131, Pitman, N. J. 


Monterey. California 
IRIS SPECIALIST 


Mrs. Frances E. Cleveland 


A very large collection of the 
best of the Bearded, Crested, 
Spuria, Siberian and Japanese 
Irises, including such rare varie- 
ties as Tectorum Alba, Perry’s 
Blue and many fine seedlings of 
my own. 


Sunnybrook Farm Iris Garden 


Eatontown, N. J. 
Catalogue free 

















,’ 








You Need This 
Rain Maker 
All Through 

October 


You need it to keep your flowers from 
having that chronic October-lag-look. 
It seems to just chuck them under the 
chin and give a new lease of life. 

For fall planted perennial seedlings 
it works wonders. 














Waters any portion of 900 square feet. 
Has long throw nozzles or mist mak- 
ers. 

Is 18 feet long. Comes.complete with 
support stakes, 2 sets of nozzles, all 
complete for so little as $9.75, F. O. B., 
Troy, Ohio. Send check or money 
order. Will ship at once. 


The Skinner Irrigation Co. 


205 Water St... TROY, OHIO 





MT Raw Wien You Want Ir 





Like Real Diamonds 


in a “len Cent Store” 


Are six new varieties this year 
which stand out head and shoul- 
ders over ANYTHING TO DATE 
in the SAME COLORS: 

One Yellow, clear, live intense, guar- 
anteed to light up the darkest room in 
the house like.a beam of sunlight from 
Heaven. 


One Red more than a red, a conflagra- 
tion. 


One Violet strong, erect, clear colored 
without streaks or blotches. 

One Salmon Pink, in color, habit and 
general cut flower usefulness, this has 
anything of like color backed off the 
boards. 

One Rose Pink, if this doesn’t make 
Pendleton, Panama and the others 
hustle, I miss my guess. Low priced, too. 


One Salmon and Yeilow, universally 
picked from among over 100 world’s 
finest varieties as the most beautiful 
flower in my garden this season. A 
cut flower supreme. 
The above are critical selections from over fifty 

new varieties tried out this past summer. 

haven’t enough stock of the whole lot to put inte 

a plug hat but the 

1922-23 Supplement to 


“THE GLADIOLUS FOR PROFIT” 


contains full information and names of the above 
varieties besides truthful comments on the new 
ed Coleman, Holland and other introduc- 


READ, LEARN and PROFIT. Send 50c. for 
your copy today. 

Third edition. The Gladiolus for Profit vad 
soon, new valuable growing information and AL 
THE DOPE from the 1922-23 Supplement as above 
is included. $1.00 per copy. Hunt up a dollar 
and get your copy early. 

RAYMOND M. CHAMPE 
Walled Lake Michigan 


1922-1923 “HIGH MERIT LIST” ready soon. 
If not on mailing list, send your name. 
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Louise Golden Measure 
Many Other Choice Varieties. 
WILLIS R. SKELLY 


CHOICE GLADIOLI 


STROH, INDIANA 
Price List Ready About Oct. 1. 





Conrod Gladiolus Farm 
Growers of Choice Gladioli 


Grown under Skinner System of Irri- 
gation. Write for prices. 
EAST MANSFIELD, MASS. ‘ 











Choice and Rare Varieties 
GLADIOLI 


Figase cand your name and acddress for our 
BE. ‘and A. NORLEY 
Gladiolus 
| 64 Braations Ave. lindale, Mass. 











FLORAL GARDENS 
Gladioli and Dahifas 


E. M. SANFORD, MA NEW JERSEY 

















United Bulb Co. 


Gladiolus Specialists 














A DAHLIA BARGAIN 


Aslam going a out of business, will sacrifice 

my entire stock of Dahlias for fall sale. Also 
we fa Gladioli are for sale. 

rite for details, including list of varieties. 











PEONIES 


Special introductory collection of 8 fine Peonies 
with 3 to 5 eyes for $2.50 or 15 for $5.00, all truly 
labeled. With each $5.00 collection, 1 root of John 
i free. New Peony seed collected from 
finest varieties, 50c. per oz. Send bv op catelanes. 


Ww. L. GUMM, 
REMINGTO 








Peony Specialist 
IANA 








Derby Gardens Gladioli 


Kinds and prices in say af in March and Apri 
ee. List on application. Wholesale 


JohnH. Umpleby, Lake View, N. Y. 








Crimson Glow 


Bulblets Bi No. $3.50. Bulbs per 100: No. 1, $14.00. 
No. 2, — a. No. 4, $8.00. No. 5, $6.00. 
No. 6, $4 4 price: Flora, Alice Tip- 
ety, i Boe M. Foch and Jack London. Write 
for on Golden Senent . Am. Beauty, Mrs. 
Dr. Norton and others. 


THE MERTON G. ELLIS Test Gardens 
325-A Customhouse Bidg., Portland, Oregon 





RABLY ALL Es can still be planted, 
and do not fail t o pteat the 










sev 
grees of frost. Two strong roots for $1.00, 
postpaid. 







THE DEAN IRIS GARDENS 
Moneta ~ - 


















Gladacres Flower Farm 
Extra Choice Glads 
70 VARIETIES 
' Our. Catalog will contain some mighty in- 


teresting We will have a copy for you. 
Don’t ~ iy send for it. 
H.E. CHRISWELL, Wanakah, Hamburg P. O., N. Y. 





























HUNTINGTON Offers— 


Millions of field-grown perennial eats, 
Gindiok yy yx’ tock 
i, ine s in 
America 


Ornamentals, fine selection, all sizes. 
Write for catalogue to— 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON 





























Painesville, Ohio 















ff press. Dahlia catalog for 1923 in preparation, 
ly January 1. 

Booklet No. 8 may save your crop of tubers. Re- 
ember it’s returnable, and money back. Write today. 


Charlton Burgess Bolles 
. F. D. 3, Box 84 Media, Pennsylvania 




















Interested in Peonies? 
Better send for list issued by 
MUNSELL & TILTON 
Clean stock. Ohio grown. 

Address them at 


Ashtabula ~ - Ohio 








Hebron Heights Gardens 
GLADIO 


All planted on new land. > es 
New and| all ee — Commercial as well as 


Grown Hota Pollan 








Highlands Gladiolus Gardens | 


GROWER OF 


Quality Stock 


Planting stock for sale this fall 
H. LOGAN 


MRS. CHARLES 
166 Centre St. - Danvers, Mass. 













DO FLOWERS THINK? 


The Grower Should. 
That's Our Point of View. 


The Guide to Nature 
EDWARD F. BicELow, Editor. 
ARCADIA: Sound Beach, Conn. 
Subscription, $1.50 per yom. 3 Single Copy, l5c. 
Three months’ trial, 25c. 














75 Good Glads $3.00 


ALL TRUE TO NAME 
1 Youell’s Favorite or Gretchen Zang, 4 Mrs. Frank 
. Jr., 4 Schwaben, 4 Primulinus (Specie), 4 
Rouge Rouge, Force, 4 a“. Van, 4 Premium Winners, 25 
25 Good Mixture. 1 Le "Marechal 
pene Free. 
For each additional peter of above will include 1 
Flora or 1 Crimson Glow 
THOMAS BELL Morrisville, Pa. 





Send twenty-five cents for the 


MOST TALKED OF FLOWER BOOK 


published in the last three years, Henry 
S. Cooper’s “Unvarnished Facts” edi- 
tion of “Tips and Pointers for Begin- 
ners with Peonies.” 


HENRY S. COOPER, Peony Fan, 
KENOSHA - WIS. 


Garden Guide 
THE 


AMATEUR GARDENERS’ 
HANDBOOK 
Sales to date about 35,000 copies 








384 pages; over 275 teaching 
illustrations; beautiful cover in 
four colors. 

Price: Postpaid (Cloth) $1.65. 


THE FLOWER GROWER, Calcium, N. Y. 

















ORDERS BOOKED 
for bulbs and bulblets of Fern le, Marie 
Kunderd, A. B. Kunderd, Peach ie. 


White Glory, Magenta, Romance, Mrs. F. C. 

Peters, Dr. Norton, Le Marechal Foch, Ex- 
quisite, Anna Eberius, Golden + Louise 
and 250 varieties, including best Prim. Hybrids. 
W. S. HARRIS - Mansfield, Mass. 














John Zeestraten 
GLADIOLUS GROWER 
East Bridgewater, - Mass. 
The best American and European 

















WANTED—PLANTING STOCK 


I can use in considerable quantity, planting 

« size of the best standard varieties of Gladioli, 

and also moderate quantities of approved 

novelties of merit with qualities which are 

likely to make them serviceable for general 
use. 

I do not want the common sorts which are 
being discarded by the best growers, but only 
the very best varieties, either those which 
are regarded as standards or new varieties 
of high quality. 


S. A. PINKSTONE 
Utica, N. Y. - Cor. York & Hickory Sts. 











Vil 


due Frowrr GroweR 








1'GLADIOLI 


Wholesale and Retail 
85 Varieties. All Sizes. Write your 
wants for special prices on fall delivery. 
P. A. LAESER - - Sun Prairie, Wis. 
















Elmwood Terrace Gladioli 


We have planted the largest crop of the 
greatest number of rare varieties that we have 
ever had and will make very tempting fall 
offers on many of the best commercial varie- 




















ties. 
MRS. M. B. HAWKS 
Vermont 
Finest more of Merit 
DAHLIAS AND GLADIOLI 
John Scheepers, Inc. 
522 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
* Digging time is now 
la ioli ] here. Will make very 
attractive offers in the 
November Price List. 


Have a few Peonies left yet. Send us $1.25 
and we will send you 1 Red, 1 White, 1 Pink 
and 1 Variegated, or, in lots of 10, 1 Red, 1 
White and 8 Assorted, Pink and Rose, for $2.00. 
Postpaid in the U. S. In lots of 25 or more, 
by Express, 15c. each while they last. 

These Peomnies are all double, 3 to 5 
eyes—strong roots and good stock. 


Send for Catalog for Named Varieties. 
E. A. FARMER 
Of The Farmer Nursery 











LINDEN HILLS STATION, Route 2 MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Le Marechal Foch__.____._.each_________- $ .12 
Primunella_ Boda . aan 8 Ae 50 
Virginia Hale. ___- "PA 0 
Alice Tiplady.... --..._._. a 12 
. 0 Ne RE aa | PRET .12 
pO Cea dinette ine .12 
ok ead 0 
.. 2. “PRE Ce 50 
unmiter 322. 21s2.5.22..2.. ee ES .20 
CC _ =e 08 
L’Immaculee -__....._____- ne EE 
siaaterpeece ..............- each ae, 
Mrs. Dr. Norton..____-___- Sensex 5 25 
EE nthe npudinnaceneil each. — 
Byron L. Smith___._....__- ey eee om 25 

And many ot 
For dozen a price, Aygo Ap bn et <4 Write for 
ROGER REYNOLDS. Menlo Park, Calif. 








A GLAD SALE! 


: We are offering the following bargains while they 
ast :-— 





Per 100 
Prince of Wales, 1% inches and up_------.__- $ 5.00 
Lilywhite, provellittdl 
Mrs. Dr. Norton, “ ——_ 20 00 


SAMPLE COLLECTIONS. a 1 Bulbs. 


eo. , aes $ .20 ea 

3 Prince of Wales__________- 15 “re For $1.00 
2 Mrs. Dr. Norton.._-.._.-- . 

 __ SSS oe $1 00 each 

1 Elegance - od, ae For $1.50 
1 le of Lancaster __ -- 100 “ 

1 Golden Glory__...._.-_---. $ .75 each 

1 Purple Glory___- Oe For $1.50 
1 White Glory.___- ee ie? 

1 Golden Measure _________. $2.50 each 

ee es.  ~ For $2.00 
3 Helen Franklin_____..._._- * &: 


The 4 Collections for $5.25! 
Cc. L. & R. L. PIERCE - West Medway, Mass. 
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Bound Volumes 


eee FOR SALE 


Complete bound copies of The Modern 
G Grower, Volumes I, II, III and 
IV with indexes are still available, price 
prepaid $2.00 per volume. Vols. V, VI, 
VII and VITi The Flower Grower are now 
ready, price $2.50 each prepaid. The 
most complete information obtainable 
oa Gladiolus and other flower growing 
is contained in these bound volumes. 


MADISON COOPER, 
CALCIUM, N.Y. 





Publisher 








Grand Prize Gladioli 


The prudent buyer will place an early 
order for such rare varieties as Rose 
Ash, Stanford, Marietta, Mrs. John S. 
Wood, Rosenel. Large corms oz plant- 
ing size. Quantity to sell is limited. 
Perhaps you are interested in our other 
varieties. Will be glad to quote special 
price. 


METZNER FLCZAL CO. 
Mountain View ~ - Calif. 
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E. J. Kunderd & Son 


GLADIOLISTS 
“A. E.Kunderd Strains Exclusively” 


As we are changing our lo- 
cation this fall, we offer at a 
great reduction all A-1 bulbs 
for sixty days only. 

Don’t fail to send for our 
special prices and take advan- 
tage of our liberal offer. 


ASHLEY, INDIANA, U. S. A. 








Wilhelm Pfitzer 


Nurseryman and Seedsman 
Stuttgart, (Germany) 


Gladiolus Specialist 


Raiser of the famous varieties : 








Europa, Schwaben, 
Meteor, etc. 


Offers his stock of the most 
perfect Gladioli in the world. 


Descriptive Price-list on application. 























W. B. DAVIS CO., 


New Gladiolus--“ Glendale” 


Exhibited as seedling No. 444. 
Winner of first prize for best three 
stalks,.any color, and second prize for 
best twelve stalks, any color, at the 
American Gladiolus Society Exhibition, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., August 16-17. Also 
received award of merit at Illinois State 
Florists’ Ass’n exhibition at Central States 
Fair and Exposition, August 24-25. 


Glendale is an entirely new color 
in Gladioli, generally called dark cerise, 
but more properly described as magenta 
shading to cerise. The flowers open out 
full, on long, straight, stiff stems. It is 
very prolific in bulblets. 


Wherever exhibited it has been 
pointed out first of all by thousands of 
visitors as “the most beautiful Gladiolus, 
just like velvet.” The ladies all seem to 
use the same expression at first sight of 
it, therefore it gives us great satisfaction 
to be able to make it possible for all 
growers to get a start of a variety certain 
to be a favorite. 


Only a very limited number of 
bulbs to be distributed this fall to intro- 
duce them, and positively not more than 
one dozen to any one customer. Price, 
$1.00 each; $10.00 per dozen, same as 
Elora. 


Both varieties are certain to be 
leaders in future and are alone in their 
colors. Every grower should get a start 
of them and not sell any of the increase 
until well stocked with them, discarding 
old inferior varieties. 


- Aurora, Ill. 
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Wahnfried Gardens 


L. J. GERMANN, Prop. 
Van Wert, O. 


The finest collection of Peonies in the world 
pel ge Le fA we Any size roots you 








Plant Irises and Peonies now. Submit list 








a 
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~The Lewis Peonies 
Soepeet ty the late John M. Lewis. yactet 
by the bea dark red“ Mrs. John M. Lewis 
Strong Growers. Free Bloomers. 
Rich in Coloring. 
Send for list with descriptions and prices. 


MRS. JOHN M. LEWIS , Copenhagen, N.Y. 














== 125 Acres=— 
IN GLADIOLI 











to 1900. Look 
efeakas Wileive feral trestaest ne 
JOE COLEMAN 
Cleveland Road « Ravenna,Ohio }j 




















ford ? co Sone ue Cee 
comes in for second place. Addres ra 
J. G. BURROWS, Onset, Mass. 
List free. Stock limited. 














per 100. Lohengrin, 10c. each, 60c. per 
.00 per 100. Mrs. H. Darwin, 10c. each, 40c. per 10, 
2 ot oe Pallida Dalmatica, 10c. each, 70c. per 10, 
.00 per 


Thirty acres best commercial varieties. Write for 
catalogue. 


DAFFODIL BULBS 


Se Woiiia ond Berri. Conapicpom, $1.09 100, 
$6.00 per 1000. = 


GILBERT H. WiLD 
Sarcoxie - Missouri 





‘GLADIOLI 
The Massasoit Gardens 


nears ane 
We ue Uke aie ig stock for fall 
We, ae taking or fers for planting stock fo varieties. 
yours in now. State your wants and ask for 











prices. Now is the time. 





The only in the United Sites where man 
Kunderd varieties can be secured in small 
bulbs and bulb profit of 500 1500 

ou a 1 t a 
os compared wit ee te. "J 
Get your seme on sy mailing list now. 


ARTHUR C. PERRIN 
1112 N. E. 18th Street, PORTLAND, OREGON 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Prices for Fall 
Special Pres for Fal Debye ys you good 
Glad” news. 














THE GLEN ROAD IRIS GARDENS 


New List includes limited stock of 
new varieties. 


Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms, - Mass. 























> rose, 30 cts. Rec" 
Ada 5 ct. per plant if wanted mail. 
My New Iris Belladonna, Undine 
Red Hood are for sale now. Prices and 
lored Plate on 





PULVERIZED 


Sheep Manure 














Mish-A-Mish Gardens 


Americas For Fall Delivery 


SE Bowne cacban $15.00 per M 
se 12.00 

“ 3 re ie 8.75 “ “ 

“ 4 ‘sae ae 5.50 “ “ 

4“ 5 eee 3.50 “ “ 

“ee 6 TS eat oe 2.50 4“ “ 


Bts. $ .50 qt., $3.00 pk., $10.00 bu. 
L. L. MILARCH 


Copemish . - Mich. 





—-HERADA— 


tie be ars 


Fee cl Ga 10S Aaaberat Dene, Tolede 


FOR SALE 


The best varieties of 








Recaien, Iris, Gladi- 
or small quantities. 
; well cultivated ; 


grown. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 














PEONIES 


If you still have room for a Peony root 
or two, after your garden is arranged this 
fall, I am sure that you will find in my 
price list the variety which you want. 

Why not ask for the list? 


alts: William Crawford 


ESS Peonies, Irises 


bb and Perennials 
1602 Ipdiana Ave. La Porte, indiana 


















INSEE BULBS 


New Darwin Ties” Hyacinths, Nar 


cissi, Crocus, Lilies, Roses, Snrubs- 


etc., described in Autumn Edition of. 
Our New Guide to Rose Cul- 
ture for 1923 
Send for copy today. It’s free. 
Offers leading varieties of 
—_ and plants for yor 
ming. 
fished 1850. Oldest Rose Grow- 
ing Establishment in America. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 


Box 1066 


West Grove, Pennsylvania 











Golden Measure 
Mrs. Dorn. Crimson Glow, Mrxie. 


ag meg nny = 

and other fine, —-™ ealthy Cali- 
fornia grown Gladiolus bulbs. All sizes. Let 
us know your wants. 

ARTHUR B. MAIN 
Santa Cruz - 


Seabright, California 
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DAHLIA GROWERS 
Yop uve levied to vik our Belde and ose 080 
and October. ee ae aes 
more than one by Dahlia enthusiasts 


INDIANA DAHLIA FARM 
New Albany Indiana 








BERTREX 


Was again the leading Gladiolus 
for the cut flower trade. Small 
bulbs for sale next November. 


_ HENRY C. ECKERT, - Belleville, Ill 














W. J. ENGLE & SON 


R. R. NO. 8, DAYTON, OHIO 


PEONY and IRIS GROWERS 


Our roots are big and “Our hearts are great.” 
ig od for list, 





1-10 Central 8t, B Bridgewater, 











Mass. 








Glad-Iris Gardens 
GROWERS OF 
Choice Gladioli and Irises. Quality bulbs 
and plants, the kind that grow and bloom. 
Send for fall price list. 
BELTSVILLE - MARYLAND 














illustrated catalogue, which 


latest 
grown. It tells how to 
so the amateur can 
blooms as the 


die, Carmen and 





Dorothy McKibbin 


John H. McKibbin 


Grower of 
CHOICE GLADIOLI 


Before placing your order for next season’s 
‘bulbs, you should oe ty aoe, Aon 


mail about Dec. Ist, offering some of the 
productions and choicest 


expert grower. 
Just a post card to the whe home of Gladiolus 
Dorothy McKi Lad- 


, will bring you this fine book. 
1309 Division St., Goshen, Ind. 





PEONIES 








be ready to 


varieties 
lant and grow them 
as fine a quality 





Franklin’s New Productions of Merit 


Mabel L. Franklin, W. F. Christman, June Day, 
Ball O’Cotton, E. W. Becker, A. M. Slocum, Serene 
and others, all in the prize winning class. 


ALSO grow all the newest European and American intro- 
ductions. Send for new price list, or catalogue if you do 
not have a copy. 


—__———a <> 


FRANKLIN NURSERY 
No. 200 W. 58th Street, - 

















Minneapolis, Minn. 


—— 




















mporary Prices" 





I want some money (“of 
quoted below are strictly temporar 
good, 


At ie. ) h; $1 Oe Rose Bud Buff i 
new ‘ose, Rose ’ b . 
Sirius, Zang, Herada, Pride of Goshen, Ww 
Fairfax, Helen Todd. Satisfaction — 
At 15e. each; $1.50 doz. pa 
ay (exch): Goliath, Helen ranklin, Joe aise Ss. = 
At 12c. each ; $1.20 doz. 
Evelyn Kirtland, Mary Fennell, Mrs. W. E. Fryer, Proserpine. 
At 20c. each : 
— Mary Pickford, Le Marechal Foch, Mrs. Wm. Kent, 
At 25c. each : 
Grandeur, Mrs. Norton, Scarlet Pri Pride of 
Hiliegom, Mrs. Velthuys, Orange Glory, White Glen, jlory, FLORA. 
At 30c. each: 
Byron I. Se L. Smith ah (trae), » Bd se lor, Marshal Foch (Kunderd), 
Red, White Catharina, 


Crimson Gow Mires Wiles Richardson 


At 35c. each: 


Pride of Lancaster, Jack London, Myra, Golden Glory. 


At 50c. each: 


—I hav 
listed at $5.00 each: Queen of the Ni mc Alma, Victoria 
Caroline Esberg, Miss Edith ison, Elf, Norma Kraus- 
gill, at uniform price of $2.00 each. 
The $10.00 varieties : Mrs. J. K. _ 
Newell V: Mrs. Leon Doug Elaive Ay Anne 


Papilio, Dr: Adolph Rosenthal; at $4.00 eac 


Fifteen Dollar varieties: Richard Diener, William Kent, Thos. A. 


Edison, Beatriz Michelena, at $5.00 each. 


loseph Field, $6.00; Ruth Taylor ($25.00). $10.00; Mrs. Richard 
Lohiman ($25.00), $7.00; Virginia M- Fisher, 52.05; Hose 2 $1.00 

bs which have bloomed ; sent prepaid and 
ot these Diener qnecizio will bs cllored in nent PLowsn Gnowse tl 


Independence, Iowa 


2 
oe 


find, on digging, that I have them. 


GEO. S. WOODRUFF, - 


edgy wg pdm be The 
orders 


seers | | Peomies for Every Purpose 


Se 


Special Discounts 


from our retail catalogue prices will be given all 
planters ordering Peonies during the month of October. 


0, Violet G 
Stes Deen” 





special prices. 


Buiblets 








Those interested in new and rare varieties of excep- 
tional value in roots of a quality to guarantee satisfac- 
tion, will profit by writing for complete catalogue with 


Have You Sent 


your order for any of the special combinations adver- 
tised on inside back cover page of the September 
Flower Grower? A choice assortment to select from 
at prices so reasonable as to enable everyone to 
possess these glorious beauties. 


American Rose & Plant Company 


Producers of plants that 
Grow and Bloom 


SPRINGFIELD - : ~ 


Ohio 
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=| | Balley’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture | | Sort) QUT FOR THE SEASON 





qae Frower Grower X 





Six Large Volumes—3600 Pages—Thousands of Illustrations Thanks to all our friends, we have finished a 














The most comprehensive work extant on Horticulture. Gives 20,000 successful season, and trust that they will all be with 
“Price reduced to St ofrnet (Monthly payments if denied’) Send for us again another year and will bring us many new 
il. printed prospectus fully friends. 
THE FLOWER GROWER - Calcium, N. ¥. H. E. MEADER : . Dover, N. H. } 








JOHN I. COLEGROVE 
SHEFFIELD . PENNSYLVANIA 


To move at digging time, I offer fine blooming bulbs for 
October and November delivery, at 





Cash only, prepaid in the U. S. 
GEO. HALL - Adelphia, New Jersey 














“THE FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL ” 


Garden Cultivator 


HIS GARDEN TOOL, which was offered for the first time to subscribers of THE FLOWER GROWER in the 
September issue, is not a cheaply built affair, but first class in every particular. It is built after the follow- 
ing specifications : 


} IL 
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“THE FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL” retails for $4.45. It is my 
ais purpose to do a real service to my subscribers, and only inci- ; 
Soa to increase the circulation of THE FLOWER GROWER. —- 

“THE FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL” will be furnished under the “Tue Flower Grower SreciaL” among the Editor’s Irises 


One complete “‘ FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL,” with attachments as shown, will be 
pro peng om te wb ry bom gogo year subscriptions at $1.50 
each, total $7.50. These may go to five different people or to a lesser number, 
as may be desired. 

Sey eee Gaowes eae will be sent complete as a premium with 











op? 


or from Calcium, N. Y., according to location of the subscriber. 


While the use for a garden cultivator in the fall of the year is not great, I would 
urge my subscribers to secure this tool while they have an opportunity, as I am 


y not sure that it will be offered Ray cota teetoe Become familiar 
with the tool this fall so as to be ready to get the most out of it when spring 
comes. 




















MADISON COOPER, Publisher - Calcium, N.-Y. 
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Introduction 


This year we will introduce to the trade three of 
the best varieties of Gladioli ever produced, and 
offer same at very reasonable prices. 


EXCELSIOR 


Planted this year on April 26 and cut flowers on the 2nd of July. 
Very large spike with large rose-pink flowers, carmine blotch, should 
say very early improved Pendleton. Undoubtedly the best for cut 
flowers. Strong grower, rapid multiplier. 
Each 50c. Per doz. $5.00 


JEWELL 


Very tall wiry spike with flowers of very delicate salmon-pink 
color, and golden yellow blotch, a jewell indeed. Raymond Ciampe 
wrote me last : “You sent me last spring some Jewell, this 
is the finest blend Gladiolus I ever saw. Book me for 300 young 
bulbs.” 








Per 100 $30.00 





Each 50c. Per doz. $5.00 Per 100 $30.00 
CHAUTAUQUA RED 


This is the best red on the market, many flowers of the brightest 
red open at the same time. Mrs. Howard of the Lakeview Rose 
Gardens, one of the largest concerns in the United States, says : 
“Don’t give me any red but Chautauqua Red, it looks like a bon- 
fire and never had so much attraction in the window.” 

Each 50c. Per doz. $5.00 Per 100 $30.00 


Prices on planting sizes of the above varieties on request. 


Chautaugua Flowerfield Co. 
Bemus Point, N. Y. 
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6144 Lakewood Ave. - ° 















You are interested in a list of Peonies 
and Irises which contains more of the 
fine _and new varieties, less of the 
mediocre and none of the poor and 
inferior, 


You Want Our Price List 


oo 


Service and quality of stock which in- 
creased our sales of 1921 48 per cent 
over 1920 and which to September 1, 
1922 produced a volume of business in 
excess of that for the entire year of 
1921, interest you, 


You Want Our Roots 


Clarence W. Hubbarp 
di PEONIES & IRISES of 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Gladiolus Bulbs for Greenhouse Forcing 


Aiso Bulblets--November or December Delivery 


Comprising the following very latest and choicest varieties : 

Crimson Glow, Evelyn Kirtland, Flora (best yellow), 
Gretchen Zang, Halley, Le Marechal Foch, Louise, Lily- 
white, L’Immaculee, Mrs. F. Pendleton, Mrs. Watt, Mrs. 
Dr. Norton, Pink Perfection, Prince of Wales. 


Write for prepaid prices per dozen, 100 or 1000 


The Pudor Floral Farms 


Puyallup, . 


Washington 





CANANDAIGUA, N. Y., March 11, 1922 
Pudor Floral F: 
Puyallup, Wash., U.S. A. : f 
I have seen your advertisement for Irises and Gladi- 
oli in THE FLOWER GROWER repeatedly—it sounded 
tempting but seemed so far distant. Z 
Yesterday, my sister, Mrs. , Teceived from you 
some of th finest bulbs I have ever seen—especially 
Evelyn Kirtland. I have bought this variety of three 
different firms already this season trying to get large, 
Jat bulbs, but without success. So if you can send me 
the same high grade bulbs as you sent my sister 
(large, high crown, strong epee be py lease do 
so. Had I not been pretty well stocked up this would 
be a good sized order. 


Very truly, 
KATHERINE L..H. 
Canandaigua, Arsenal Hill, N. Y. ; 























large quantitiés, 





A. H. Austin Co., 


Austin Originations 


have made a fine growth and we can offer stock of 

Evelyn Kirtland 

Herada 

Bertrex 

Gretchen Zang 

Rose Wells, White Crepe, Cardisun, and other fine Austin varieties in smaller quantities. 
Large Plantings of the Best Standards 


&@ A Small Surplus of.CHOICE PEONIES and IRISES Priced to sell. Send for our Post-Card list. 


‘gil sizes and bulblets 


Wayland, Ohio 
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PAYING 9% 


ON YOUR INVESTMENT 


Let Us 
Prove 
To You 





That our * Cli ” offer, featuring many of the 
best GLADI LUS. 


OVELTIES, will pay you far 
more than 9% on the dollar. 


This offer of Gladiolus ‘Bulbs for fall delivery is proving 
extremely with our many customers. Send for your 


Petoskey Grown Gladioli- 
THE BEST EVER 


Le Marechal Foch: Per 100. No 1, 
$10.00. No. 2, $8.00. No. 3, $6.00. No. 4, 
$4.50. No. 5, $3.50. No. 6. $2.50. Bulb- 


copy now you will learn why. The only offer of its kind 
inthe country. Write us atonce, next month may be toolate. lets, $3. 00 per 1000. The Big Money 


CHAS. B. RAFFAUF Maker. 


pe 0 a RE Maiden Blush, 1910 Rose, Alwe Tip- 


lady and Evelyn Kirtland: Four more 
big money makers. Better get in on 
these. Per 100, No. 1, $8.00. No. 2, 
$6.50 ; for any of them. 


For large lots of any of the above, 
write for special quotation for fall delivery. 
“7 to inform the —_ — = h orang : 

orticultural Boar i e em- 
bargo placed on their firm and that from C. M. GROSSMAN, 
now on they may ship Gladioli into the Evergreen Farm, 

Petoskey, Mich. 








P. HOPMAN & SONS 
Gladiolus Specialists 


HILLEGOM--HOLLAND 


bee lal vw 


U. S. ee 


Our New List containing some new varieties, 
will ie atch at anenintr end will bm soot anes 
on 


Peeves? 
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The Brand Peony Farms 


The largest plant breeding establishment in thejworldjthat 
is devoted to the originating of new varieties of the Peony 


ST 





AST year the members of the American Peony Society voted upon the comparative merits of 
, all the good. named Peonies of the world. According to this vote where a flower received not 
less than 20 votes there were 22 varieties that received a vote of 90 or better. 


Of these 22 World’s Best Peonies 
Four are Brand Varieties 


SBonoraese 





This year, at the first great International Show of Peonies held by the American Peony - 
ciety at London, Ont., Canada, we showed Nine Different New Brand 

i a large class, and upon these nine entries we were given Three Awards of Special Merit. These 

aon were made by Judges Fewks, Far and Norton. 


1 | 





Sint for Our 1922 Peony Catalog 


This is what one,of the best informed Peony growers in America said about our 1920 Catalog: 


I started on the first page and read it right through. 
It is the finest catalog on Peonies I ever saw.” 


Our 1922 Catalog is vastly superior to the 1920 Catalog. It is the greatest book 
ever written on the Peony. It is a true Peony Manual. 

It tells you everything you may wish to know about the culture, the varieties, and the history of the Peony. It gives valuable charts a i 
beautiful pictures} 





“ ARCHIE BRAND” 


Peony Growers for 43 years. 


Brand Peony Farms 
Faribault . Minnesota 
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Vos’ Prize Winning Display 


At Kalamazoo 




















As we promised, here is the photo of our display at the 
Kalamazoo Convention 




















The President’s Cup, which we won for the best display of Gladioli, (quality and 
variety considered), is shown in front of our display. This Cup was the bone of con- 
tention among the growers. The largest hybridizers in the world were competing with us 
for the Cup, but Vos superior quality and variety “brought home the bacon.” 





Our Cotelegue and Wholesale Price List was sialic to mo trade last month Did you 
receive your copy? If not, drop us a card. 


P. VOS & SON 


Gladiolus Specialists 
GRAND RAPIDS - - - - - MICHIGAN 
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Better Lilacs 


By Farr 


.. Both France and America have con- 
tributed to the great collection of Lilacs 
growing at Wyomissing. Many of these~- 
notably the French hybrids—bloom more 
freely, and in larger trusses, than the older 
varieties. 


October and November 
--Lilac Planting Months 


_Lilacs are the favorite and popular 
spring flowering shrubs; no garden can have 
too many, few have enough. And when you 
consider that they live and bloom year after 
year, the price of the plants is insignificant. 

Let me send you my new Fall Catalog, 
featuring the hundred or more French and 
American Lilacs at Wyomissing. I know 
yon will be interested in these rare and 
ovely varieties. 


Bertrand H. Farr 


121 Garfield Avenue 


Wyomissing, - ° 








Penna. 











Order. Now for 


Fall Delivery 
Rose Ash 


Offers a new color in 
Gladioli—ashes of roses 
—one that will tone in 
with any background. 
A wonderful vigorous 
grower with tall, stately 
spikes filled with large 
pastel blooms, this va- 
riety creates a sensation 
wherever shown. 

In order to be sure of 
receiving stock, place 
your order now for fall 
delivery at the following 
prices : 

















Extra large bulbs, $1 each or $8 a dozen 
1-inch bulbs, 75c. each or $6 a dozen 

#~inch bulbs, $5 a dozen or $8 for 2 doz. 
4-inch bulbs, $4 a dozen or $12.50 for 50 


Send in your order immediately. 

Our 1922 catalogue of Dahlias and Gladioli, mailed on request. 
Carl Salbach, Grower 

6088 Hillegas Ave., - Oakland, California 


References :—Farmers and Merchants Bank and 
Bank of Italy, Oakland, California 


























“The picture tells the story of my success with 
Smith’s Iris from a late November ——e Taken 
about Decoration Day before all were in bloom. I 
appreciated all blooming, and doubly appreciated 

1 proving true to name (there were 30). How do 
you do it? 

“One old reliable (?) dealer sent me six Iris, four 
of which were mislabeled and I almost ‘saw red’ 
when Edouard Michel (at $1.25) bloomed white, our 
common white Floreniina. Again I thank you and 
inclose Peony order.” 

The above is from a customer in Canton, Ill., Aug. 30-22 





Here is another from Chicago, Atgust 21-22 : 

“ Delighted with the Irises; did not need a magnifying 
glass to see those rhizomes! Guess you learned to count 
at a College of Liberal Arts! Peony order to follow.” 


If in Need of Iris or Peonies, Why Not Try My Stock? 


See my advertisements in recent numbers of this Magazine. 


It is My Business and My Pleasure to Serve You 


May I send you my price list? PLEASE write your name and ad- 
dress legibly. I receive some that neither I nor Postal clerks can 


read. you. 
GEO. N. SMITH 
Wellesley Hills, - Massachusetts 














GLADIOLUS-1910 ROSE 


Needs no introduction 


One of the best Florists’ cut flower 
varieties on the market; 
always in demand 


If you are a commercial Grower you cannot 
afford to pass up this profitable variety. We are of- 
fering 250,000 planting sizes Nos. 4, 5 and 6 in round 
lots only. 


A word to the wise about ordering early. 
Prices on Application 


Also have a good stock of Anna Eberius, Eve- 
lyn Kirtland, Mr. Mark, Le Marechal Foch, Alice 
Tiplady and the leading commercial varieties. 


Will be pleased to quote on your requirements. 


The Pfeiffer Nursery 


WINONA - MINNESOTA 





XIV 

















Our price list of 30 varieties 


4 is now ready to mail you. 
eonie Ss As with our IRIS, we are 
selling one year roots at 
the price of divisions and 
will send an extra pink root with ali orders amounting to 
five dollars. 
Orchadotte I Nurseries 


BOX M POINT, Montz. | Co., PA. | 














—=EUROPE’S FINEST IRISES— 


Aphrodite (Dyk Sapphire (Dykes) 
Afsdne (Dykes) Sefrano ( es) 





Glamour ¢ iiss). eis) 
Paladin (Bliss) Titan (Bliss) 


Ruby (Dykes) _ Yeoman (Bliss) 
The above are fully described in our illustrated book, 
Irises,"’ which will be mailed free on request. 


G. G. WHITELEGG & CO., Iris Growers, ORPINGTON, Kent, won at 





“The Orpington 

















ANNA EBERIUS 


Diener’s Anna Eberius has created a sensation with 
both growers and amateurs wherever shown. 

Dark velvety purple, throat deeper shade, large 
flowers on strong spike. 

We are able to ae a limited amount of planting 
stock and bulblets at the following prices. Cash 
with order. 

No. 5, per 100, $8.00. No. 6, per 100, $5.00 
10 percent off in thousand lots 
Bulblets, per 1000, $15.00 


G. D. Black & Son, 


Retail 
Independence, Iowa 





Wholesale 
Albert Lea, Minn. 
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Joe Coleman COLEMAN 
Originations Won 


=] Silver Medal, Detroit, 
& 1919, and St. “Thomas, 
1921. Mr. Gersdo 


the eminent authority, rates XXXX, Sheila, Sweet 
, and Giant Nymph. 
PRICES FALL DELIVERY 


aoe. Lavender Planting Stock = per 100 
= “ “ 


Giant Nymph . $ 
25 at hundred rate; order early to avoid disappointment. 
JOE COLEMAN, 


Cleveland Road, - Ravenna, Ohio 


‘ CLEVELANO ROAD 
RAVENNA OHIO 














GLADIOLI! 





Our crop of Gladiolus bulbs is excep- 
tionally fine this year and have a nice stock 
of choice varieties that are most suitable 
for cut flowers, such as 

ALICE TIPLADY 
ANNA EBERIUS 
AUTUMN QUEEN 
CHICAGO WHITE 


D: McKIBBIN ” 
GOV. HANLY 


and other standard and favorite sorts. 


HALLEY 
HERADA 
LOUISE 
MYRTLE 
1910 ROSE 





A. P. BONVALLET & CO., 


onan Specialists, 
WICHERT . ILLINOIS 











KEMP’S WONDER GLADS 


Pink Wonder, White Wonder, 
Albania, Early Snowflake 


Splendid reports are being received daily from satisfied 
customers who purchased these wonderful varieties last sea- 
son. They have real merit to back up the claims made for 
them, and are steadily growing in favor with the growers who 
want only the best. 

White Wonder and Albania are by far the best whites 
available in quantity; they have every desirable quality; 
nothing lacking. There may be better whites coming, but 
White Wonder and Albania are here now, and have come to 
stay. They will be grown by the millions in the near future. 

Pink Wonder is without question the largest, and most 
beautiful of all the large flowered varieties, no other pink 
variety can match it for size, and the delicate color is a dream 
of rare beauty; a wonderful variety that should be in every 
collection of fine Gladioli. 

Early Snowflake is the largest early flowering white on 
the market; it blooms in, from 60 to 70 days, and is a splen- 
did forcer. A customer who visited my gardens last August, 
said, it is the greatest money maker for the man who forces 
Glads, ever originated, and wished HE had a hundred thou- 
sand of them. This MAN has grown Gladicli continuously for 
over forty years, and must know what HE is talking about. 

All four varieties are strong, healthy growers, and mar- 
velously productive of good sound bulblets, and will be avail- 
able in all sizes,and bulblets next season. My descriptive 
catalogue for 1923, ready about November 15th; it will be 
free for the asking, send for your copy today. 


Discount to the Trade 


J. A. KEMP, Gladiolus Specialist 


Breeder and Grower, 
LITTLE SILVER - - ~ 
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